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Vocational & Adult 
Center on Horizon 


Auburn's share of the recent oil money 
released to education will help provide a 
modern center for vocational and adult 
education, housing classrooms, laborato- 
ries and offices for the entire vocational 
and adult education program. Currently 
the program is scattered among Haley 
Center, the L Building, and Petrie Hall (the 
old field house). The new funds add $1.5 
million for the center to another $1.4 mil- 
lion recently made available from a 1978 
bond issue. 

The two-story center will be located at 
the corner of Donahue Drive and Thach 
Avenue in an open area across the street 
from the Auburn University Credit Union 
and Campus Police Station. 

Dr. Richard A. Baker, head of the 
department, said that he can’t think of a 
program in Alabama that has more 
“potential educational impact on the total 
occupational structure of this state.” Any 
future industry in Alabama, he says, will be 
looking for skilled people in areas such as 
electronic information processing, bio- 
medical electronic operations, energy 
management control, automated process- 
ing, telecommunication systems, and 
computer-assisted drafting. 

Under those broad areas, other training 
will be needed. In automated processing, 
for example, come areas such as laser 
electro-optics, computer numerical control 
matching, robotics and electro-mechanical 
operating systems, Dr. Baker says. "I visited 
a plant in Georgia recently where peanuts 
were being shelled by a laser system,” he 
said, using that as an example of the kinds 
of changes that await future work forces in 
the South. 

Auburn not only provides graduate and 
undergraduate education for teachers of 
vocational and adult education but also 
assists with continuing education for the 
"6,000 vocational teachers in Alabama in 
50 different teaching fields,” providing 
continuing education. “Most of them need 
periodic short-term intensive workshops 
to keep abreast of changing technology,” 
says Dr. Baker. 

The vocational and adult education pro- 
gram is the largest department in the 
School of Education, serving more students 
than the other departments combined. 
Program areas include adult education, 
agricultural education, business education, 
distributive education, health occupations 
education, home economics education, 
industrial arts education, office administra- 
tion, and trade and industrial education. 


THE SQUARE D CHAIR—Charles A. Gross, right, is the first appointee to the Square D Power 
Professorship at Auburn University. A recent gift of the Square D. Company Foundation created 
the professorship. Because sponsored professorships often are referred to as “chairs,” Dr. David 
Irwin “61, left, head of the electrical engineering department at Auburn, presented the pictured 
“Square D Chair” to Dr. Gross. 


Gross Chosen as 
First Square D 
Power Professor 


Square D Company Foundation has 
established a Square D Power Professor- 
ship at Auburn and Dr. Charles A. Gross is 
its first recipient. Square D will increase its 
support of Auburn to provide a salary sup- 
plement for the new professorship as well 
as for some needs of the school. 

James B. Saxon 57, manager of Square 
D's Anderson plant at Leeds and imme- 
diate past chairman of the Auburn Alumni 
Engineering Council, said the professor- 
ship was being established as a means of 
showing Square D's appreciation of the 
contribution of the School of Engineering 
to the electric power systems industry. 

“This is a timely and much appreciated 
gift,” Engineering Dean Lynn Weaver 
commented, citing the competition for 
engineering faculty to teach an engineer- 
ing enrollment that has doubled at Auburn 
in the past 10 years. “The demand for 
engineers that is pushing enrollments up 
also is boosting starting salaries,” Dr. 
Weaver continued, “with the result that 
fewer students are going on for graduate 


education and teaching careers. The Square 
D gift is evidence that industry is recogniz- 
ing its stake in helping us to hold quality 
faculty and attract new teachers.” 

Dr. Gross, a Mobile native, has been a 
member of the Auburn electrical engineer- 
ing faculty since 1972 and also has exten- 
sive industrial experience. He earned B.S. 
degrees in both physics and electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Alabama and 
the M.S. and Ph.D. at the University of 


Missouri at Rolla. While teaching at Rolla | 


he three times was selected as an outstand- 
ing teacher. Dr. Gross has worked as a 
consultant with the Alabama Electric 
Cooperative, Southern Services, China Lake 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, TVA, and 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power. In 1979-80 he was resident profes- 
sor for General Electric at Schenectady, 
N.Y., and has been nominated by Alabama 
Power Company for the Edison Institute's 
Outstanding Power Engineering Educator 
Award. As well as being an active researcher, 
Dr. Gross is a frequent teacher of courses 
for the Engineering Extension Service. 
The new Square D professor is a regis- 
tered Professional Engineer and member 
of such honoraries as Sigma Xi, Tau Beta 
Pi, and Eta Kappa Nu. He is the author of 


Power System Analysis, published in 1979 


by John Wiley. 


Wallace Reappoints 
Bamberg, Interim 
Chancellor Sought 


Gov. George C. Wallace has reappointed 
71-year-old R. C. (Red) Bamberg ‘40 to the 
Auburn Board of Trustees for a term to end 
in 1995. However, the governor has yet to 
fill the two other vacancies, and Senator 
Ted Little of Auburn has announced that 
he will filibuster Mr. Bamberg’s confirma- 
tion if the governor doesn’t reappoint 
Robert Harris or appoint a “neutral” per- 
son in his position. 

Calling for some “balance on the board,” 
Sen. Little said that he asked the governor 
to reappoint Mr. Harris, but the governor 
said he made a commitment not to do so, 

Faculty officers had asked Goy. Wallace 
not to reappoint Mr. Bamberg, whose 
derrogatory private comments about the 
faculty and the need to return Auburn “to 
the way it was back in the 30s and 40s” 
have been widely discussed in the press. 
Mr. Harris, on the other hand, is the only 
trustee to publicly vote against Dr. Fun- 
derburk and the creation of the Auburn 
University system, although another trus- 
tee didn’t vote. 

Along with those of Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Bamberg, the term of Charles Smith of 
Montgomery had also expired. Area news- 
papers have named three strong candi- 
dates for that post. 


Although the board's resolution creating 
the Auburn University system calls for a 
search for a chancellor to begin imme- 
diately and to involve “all segments of the 
Auburn family,” the board has not sche- 
duled a meeting since January 7. President 
Funderburk has said that he is conferring 
with the trustees by phone on the appoint- 
ment of an interim chancellor and working 
with them on a job description. He noted 
that he has recommended several names to 
the board. 

In a meeting with faculty to talk about 
Auburn's future, Vice presidents Stanley 
Wilson, Paul Parks, and Ben Cooper said 
that President Funderburk had asked their 
response to Dr. E. T. York.’42 and Dr. 
Wilford S. Bailey ‘42. Dr. York, retired 
chancellor of the University of Florida Sys- 
tem, has indicated he won't take the posi- 
tion. Dr. Bailey, former administrative vice 
president for the university and now spe- 
cial projects coordinator in the Office of 
the Vice President for Research, has said 
that he is "not an active candidate” for the 
position and would like to continue in his 
present job. 


Campus News 


Good Communication 
Essential As Facts 


Mattingly Tells AU 
Future Engineers 


Life in our world has become too com- 
plex for public policy decisions not to be 
based on facts. So said Astronaut Ken Mat- 
tingly ‘58 who returned to the Auburn 
University campus in January for an 
informal! talk to engineering students and 
guest lectures in several aerospace engi- 
neering classes. 

Coming up with the facts or having the 
best answer, Mattingly stressed, is not 
enough. “Too often, in any organization, 
the smartest guy doesn't make the deci- 
sions. The person who takes charge is 
often the one who best expresses his view- 
point and persuades others.” 

Speaking on the general theme of the 
work of engineers, Mattingly said engi- 
neers by inclination and education solve 
problems by analysis and application of 
facts. “However, coming up with the best 
solution does not end the engineer's obli- 
gation,” he continued. “Indeed, it becomes 
your obligation to present, interpret, and 
convince others of the merits of your solu- 
tion. Cultivate this ability as students and 
continue to work at it in your career,” Mat- 
tingly told students and faculty at the meet- 
ing sponsored by the student chapter of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics. 

Mattingly and fellow alumnus Henry 
Hartsfield "54 focused national attention 
on the contribution of Auburn alumni to 
the space program when they flew the 
Columbia space shuttle on its fourth flight 
last summer. Continuing improvements of 
the shurtle'and more frequent flights, Mat- 
tingly believes, will continue to reduce the 
cost of shuttle missions relative to the 
revenue generated. As an example, Mat- 
tingly said a communications satellite might 
generate revenues of $20 million a month. 
Improved gathering and interpretation of 
information about the earth's resources 
and the manufacture of new and improved 
medicines, metals and other products are 
but a few of the promises of the ability of 
the shuttle system to place objects in orbit, 
service them, and then remove them. 

An astronaut since 1966 and participant 
in the earlier Apollo program, Mattingly 
said he remains amazed at the Shuttle 
Transportation System exemplified by the 
Columbia and Challenger, even though he 
has worked in the shuttle program since its 
early days. He said the system indicates the 
complexity that engineers deal with and 
the accomplishments possible when dedi- 
cated people from many disciplines work 
together. 

Such teamwork, Mattingly said, empha- 
sizes again the importance of communica- 
tion. On such a team everyone must be 
expert, everyone's contribution must be 
correct and there can be no misunderstand- 
ing. One problem, he noted, stems from 
the practice of many specialties. To Mat- 
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BACK HOME—Astronaut Ken Mattingly '58 recently made a trip back to Auburn to address the 
student chapter of the American Institute for Aerospace and Astronautics and to talk to students in 
several aerospace engineering classes where he was a student 25 years ago. Most recently the 
commander of the space shuttle Columbia on its fourth flight, he is already scheduled for another 
trip into space as the Shuttle pursues its missions. At left is Dr. Fred Martin, one of Capt. 
Mattingly's teachers when he was an Auburn student. 


tingly one of the most impressive things 
about the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) is the fact that at 
many meetings it is difficult to tell from 
the vocabulary used what specialized fields 
are represented. 

Turning to the complexity confronting 
engineers, Mattingly said there are some 
30,000 ceramic tiles used to protect the 
shuttle from the intense heat generated 
upon re-entering the atmosphere. Each tile 
is unique in area and thickness. Other vari- 
ables are the effect of entry time on the 
surface temperature and the rate at which 
heat "soaks through’ tile and into the sur- 
face of the shuttle. Changing one detail can 
impact every other variable. There are 
more than two million numbered parts in 
the shuttle. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the 
profession, Mattingly said, is that the 
engineer works for some “customer” and 
must take intelligent compromises among 
many factors involved. It is the engineer's 
task to optimize, to make the best trade-off 
among many variables. 


Farm Bureau Honors 
Dr. Funderburk 


The Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
has awarded its Service to Agriculture 
Award to Auburn President H. Hanly 
Funderburk. Farm Bureau officials com- 
mended Dr. Funderburk for “renewed 
interest in Alabama's number one industry— 
agriculture.” The award is the highest 
honor presented by the Alabama farmers’ 


organization. ... ; iy : 
8 Children’s Theatre Production. 
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Experiment Station 
Celebrates 100th 
Birthday Feb. 23 


Festivities at Auburn on February 22-23 
will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Alabama Experiment 
Station. A lecture of Orville Bentley, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture for science and 
education, will open the event on February 
22 at 7:30 p.m. 


On Feb. 23, 1883 the State of Alabama 
established the Experiment Station, re- 
quiring the Trustees to “establish and 
maintain an agricultural farm or station, 
where careful experiments shall be made 
in scientific agriculture. . . .” 


A birthday party-luncheon on February 
23 will recognize the beginning of the sta- 
tion's centennial year. Food products deve- 
loped through the experiment station will 
be served. On the menu are catfish salad, 
restructured pork steak, green peas, baked 
sweet potatoes, bread made with southern 
pea flour, and baked apples. A large birth- 
day cake will have the traditional 100 
candles. 

Other activities recognizing the Alabama 
Experiment Station will be coming up later 
in the year. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE—Frank Clem of Athens, Becky Ryals of Ogden, Fla., Barry Gardner of 
Alex City, and Peggy Brown-Meyers have roles in The Doctor In Spite of Himself, the current AU 
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AU Conference Starts 
State History and 
Heritage Festival 
To Run Through May 


The Alabama History and Heritage Fes 
tival taking place during the next five 
months gor its send off January 28 and 29 
in Auburn with a conference of interested 
people from over the state, many of them 


alumni 


Farmers, storekeepers, housewives, his- 
tory professors, physicians, pharmacists, 
chemical engineers, journalists, Extension 
farm.and home agents, writers, librarians, 
photographers, elementary school teachers, 
smalleown newspaper editors: They were 
all among the people who came to Auburn 
to share success stories of history and 
humanities activities in their hometown, 
to learn about things tried in other areas, 
and to find out what Auburn and other 
Alabama Universities have to offer the 
folks back home 
sponsored by the Committee for the 


And that conference, 


Humanities in Alabama, prepared a warm- 
up for the local festivals that will be going 
on around the state, particularly the West 
Alabama universities have to offer the 
following weekend, 


The introduction to the humanities in 
Alabama came in the form of a videotape, 
he Alabama Experience, written and 
sroduced by Dr. Jerry Brown '67, associate 
>rofessor of journalism, and narrated by 


NOVELIST—Lee Smith autographs copies of 
her book Cuke Walk following her appearance 


at Auburn on January 28. —Phote by Bryan basley 


February 1983 


Dr. Caine Campbell, associate dean of Arts 
and Science. It was followed by brief talks 
on “What it Means to be Human” by three 


Auburn faculty members 


The National 


Humanities 


Endowment for the 
defines the humanities as 
encompassing the disciplines of literature, 
philosophy, religion, and history. 7 he Ala 
bama Experience expands on that premise 
to include the works of Alabama artists and 
musicians along with those of historians 


and authors 


And the three introductory speakers— 
Dr. Norman Brittin, professor emeritus of 
English; Dr. John Kuykendall, head of the 
Department of Religion, and Dr. Wayne 
Flynt, head of the Department of History— 
each presented a definition of what it 
means to be human in terms of his disci- 
pline. For Dr. Brittin, to be human is to 
read—and to respond to the humanities. 
For Dr. Kuykendall, to be human “means 
to be able to live with our feet on the 
ground and our heads in the heavens.” To 
be human, for Dr. Flynt, “is to come to 
terms with the past,” personal and local as 
well as regional and national. 


Then, in a series of workshops, confer- 
ence participants learned how to plan a 
humanities event in their own towns and 
what help is available from such state 
agencies as the Committee for the Human- 
ities in Alabama (which is the state arm of 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties), the Alabama Library Association, the 
Birmingham Public Library, the Alabama 
Humanities Resource Center, the Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, and 
local libraries and universities. 


And they were inspired, challenged, and 
entertained by two Alabama practitioners 
of the humanities—writers Lee Smith and 
James Haskins, whose visits to campus 
were sponsored by the Franklin Lectures in 
the Sciences and Humanities. 


Novelist Lee Smith, who moved from 
the Tuscaloosa area to North Carolina, 
talked about her writing briefly with the 
audience before reading a short story 
“Between the Lines” from the book Cake 
walk. The story was selected for the 1981 
O'Henry Awards. Miss Smith, author of a 
number of novels including Fancystrut, 
Black Mountain Breakdown, and The Last 
Day The Dovbushes Bloomed, will have a 
new novel coming out in June called Oral 
History, which has been chosen as Literary 
Guild Selection. 


Biographer James Haskins, who grew 
up in Demopolis is one of the most prolific 
of modern writers. In addition to writing a 
number of biographies for young adults on 
outstanding Black men and women such as 
Martin Luther King, Scott Joplin, Ralph 
Bunche, Andrew Young, Langston Hughes, 
Diana Ross, Katherine Dunham, and oth- 
ers, he edited The Children's Encyclopedia 
of Christian Religions to be published this 
year. Nineteen of his works have won 
awards or other recognition from such 
organizations as the National Council for 
Social Studies, Children’s Book Council, 
and Books Chosen by Children. He is cur- 
rently on the English faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


In addition to his visit to Auburn, Mr. 
Haskins returned to his hometown Febru- 


HISTORY AND HERITAGE—The steering committee for Auburn's contribution to the Ala- 
bama History and Heritage Festival consists of, seated from lefr, Dr. Bert Hitchcock ‘63, Dr, Wayne 
Flynt, and Dr. John Kuykendall. Standing are Missy Kuykendall '75 and Dr, Jerry Brown 67. 


ary 4-5 for the West Alabama History and 
Heritage Festival. Other participants 
included Dr. Bert Hitchcock ‘63, head of 
the Auburn English Department and a 
native of Demopolis as well as an authority 
on Alabama authors; Raymond Waites ‘63, 
a New York designer known primarily for 
his furniture and other items with a coun- 
try flavor; Auburn professor John Cottier 
’64, an archeologist who talked about Indian 
life in Alabama; and Dr. Lester Crawford 
'63, a humanities supporter who is head of 
the U.S. Bureau of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Auburn 
addition to the people already named Missy 
Kuykendall ‘73, project director; Dr. Edward 
H. Hobbs, dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences, and Dr. Harry M. Philpott, presi- 
dent emeritus, who presided at sessions of 


conference included in 


the conference; Auburn professors Joan 
Nist, William Rivers, William Davis, Gil- 
lis Morgan, Richard Brogden, and Landa 
Trentham, who coordinated reflection 
group sessions; John M. Fletcher 32 and 
Nancy Shivers, the Lee County Humanities 
Alliance; Walter L. Cox, executive director 
of the Committee for the Humanities in 
Alabama; Myron A. Martin, deputy direc- 
tor of the division of educational programs 
of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities; Christine Reilly, assistant 
director of the Committee for the Humani- 
ties in Alabama; Edwin C. Bridges, director 
of the State Department of Archives and 
History; Richard Robertson, director of 
the Alabama Humanities Resource Center; 
Henry Willett, assistant to the director of 
the Alabama State Council on the Arts and 
Humanities; Alice Stephens, head of library 
operations for the Alabama Public Library 
Service; and Mary Bess Kirkley, reference 
coordinator for the Birmingham Public 
Library. 


The next regional festival under Auburn's 
auspices is the Eufaula and Chattahoochee 
Valley Conference in Eufaula March 4 and 
5, where the group has persuaded Novelist 
Harper Lee to make a rare appearance. 
Miss Lee, author of the world-famous To 
Kill A Mockingbird, is a native of Monroe- 
ville. She will speak on Picketts’ History of 
Alabama as literature. Her nephew, drama 
teacher H. H. Connor, will give a dramatic 


Photo by Bryan Easley 


presentation of Atticus Finch’s appeal to 
the jury from Miss Lee's work. 

The Eufaula planning group which also 
has a great interest in politics because the 
area has produced a number of politicians 
and military leaders also hopes to attract 
Gov. George Wallace back to his home 
county for a panel discussion on the local 
influences on his own political career. 


WRITER—James Haskins, a University of 
Florida professor who is a native of Demopolis, 
has written more than fifty books in the past 20 
years 
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PointS & Views 


Here and There— 
A Sound Defect 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. "46 


With fear and trembling I set me down to pen this 

column. No matter how carefully I seek to choose my 
words, this thing will prove disastrous. The odds are 
stacked against me from the outset, for the better 
part of my senses have deserted me. And ere all has 
been said and done, hefty brutes with big nets on 
long poles will chase me down like a mad butterfly or 
a crazy dog and dress me out ina white suit that laces 
like a corset. 
Yet, I have done nothing to deserve 
such fate. | swear before heaven that 
1 am only the innocent victim of a 
vicious malaise which has spread 
like the plague through Auburn and 
throughout all East Alabama and 
laid low many a better man and 
woman but left me standing, weak 
and weary, with just enough strength 
to scrawl these jiggling lines, meet Mistress Kaye's 
onerous deadline, and seal my fate beyond any prayer 
of reprieve. 

Alas, I suffer not from those rare and aristocratic 
afflictions which have beset the mighty here and 
heretofore: No vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 


.,, itself, no paralysis of the noble will, no hereditary 


intransigence born of ancestry too long enthroned, 
nor any predilection for the melodic harmony of the 
Lorelei troubles me. My complaint will inspire no 
great tragedies nor any magnificent orations to echo 
down the centuries, for it will cause no empire to 
crumble, no country to fall, and no great university to 
fade and fail. 

Ah, woe to me, I am but an ordinary man and 
suffer only from a universal human curse long since 
undignified with the appellation common, a mali- 
cious infection which throttles, strangles, deafens, 
incapacitates, and debilitates for seven wearing 
interminable days if left untreated and which yields 
to the miracles of modern medicine only after a 
dreary and wearisome week of rasping and gasping 
and muttering and sputtering. 

Nobler afflictions beget not only enduring poetry 
and prose but also immediate headlines, editorials, 
and public letters filled with passionate pleas and 
great emotional appeal to undying traditions. But my 
malady and lamentation arouse no general sym- 
pathy, beget no notice in the news, and inspire no 
lyric impulse anywhere. 

Yet my plight has engendered one compassionate 
comment that came when this foul contagion first 
staggered me and caused me to contact my young 
Laotian assistant by phone. Upon hearing my muted, 
constricted, and distorted voice, she exclaimed: Oh, 
sir! Your sound feels very bad. 

Indeed it does, my lass, and I commend the pro- 
duct of your linguistic genius to all my fellow- 
sufferers of wintry ills. Let us henceforth when sore 
beset elevate this universal malady to its proper 
place alongside the afflictions of the mighty and 
nevermore admit to suffering from a common cold 
but instead proclaim: My body aches, my limbs falter, 
my hearing fails, and my vision fades because my 
sound 1s severely indisposed. 


Behind the Headlines— 


Neither Ice Nor Snow Nor... 
By Kaye Lovvorn '64 


Bryan Easley’s picture above gives you an idea of 
the state of Auburn the last time The Alumnews 
went to press and a trio of Auburn students, who also 
happen to make up the editor's staff, deserve a spe- 
cial tribute. 

Though the campus and most of the streets were 
paralyzed with ice and snow, out into the cold they 
came. For Anita Stiefel and Mary Ellen Hughes, it 
was a baptism by ice, so to speak—for neither of 
them had had the hectic experience of the art 
department of University Printers on Alumnews 
deadline morning. For Sam Hendrix (who'd been 
there before) it was another sacrifice of sleep—not 
to mention a long cold walk. On deadline morning, 
I'm at the printer's at 7:30 usually—that’s when the 
place opens. And so there I was on the morning of 
the most recent Auburn ice storm. So, thank heav- 
ens, were Laurie DeVore—who literally typesets 
almost every word you read in each issue and bravely 
tries to interpret my hieroglyphics, for the closer to 
deadline the more my handwriting deteriorates— 
and James Stanfield (better known locally as O. B. or 
Stan), who uses a gigantic camera to perform the 
wizardry of getting photographs reproducible and 
who turns a page of type into a negative, from which 
a plate is made to print The Alumnews each issue. 
With Laurie and Stan there, production could go 
on—and did, thanks to three Auburn students whose 
job experience now includes some service as layout 
artists. 


ALABAMA EXPERIENCE—Those who know 
me well know that along with my family, Shakes- 
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peare’s plays, Auburn University, Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library, Coca-cola, and special friends, 
Alabama authors and history are the dearest things 
to my heart. 

Thus, having the involvement of a group of 
Auburn faculty in the current Alabama Heritage and 
History Festival has given me a special treat. Because 
the conference to kickoff the whole state festival was 
held in Auburn, I got to participate. And that meant 
that not only did I enjoy the conference, but I was 
lucky enough to meet some Auburn alumni who 
heneeforth had been names only. Of particular note 
are John Fletcher '32, who at a future date is going to 
tell me how a retired chemical engineer ended upon 
a program on the humanities (It has something to do 
with birdhunting); James R. Kuykendall '49, a 
pharmacist whose interest in local history is legend- 
ary in his hometown of Fort Payne, where his other 
activities include involvement in restoring the Old 
Opera House, and whose latest project involves a 
pharmacy museum in Montgomery—but more about 
that in the next issue; and William W. Nordan ‘44 of 
Abbeville, notice about whose work with the Henry 
County Historical Society and the books he’s written 
or helped write have appeared in The Alumnews 
before, along with a recent letter about his days on 
campus before World War II. Of course those three 
are just the tip of the iceberg of the Auburn alumni 
involved in humanities activities and the humanities 
programs going on in Alabama during the next five 
months. Several of the others are mentioned in the 
article on page three, including Dr. Jerry E. Brown 
‘67, who wrote and produced—with, Jerry would 
hasten to add, a lot of help from a lot of other Auburn 
people—a video introduction to the state legacy in 
the humanities which all Alabamians should have 
the opportunity to see. 
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Esoterica for Everyone— 


Riding a Descendant 
of Absalom’s Mule 


By Bob Sanders "52 


Some way or other the subject of King David came 
up at El Toro the other day and we got to talking 
about how he, great as he was and one of the four or 
five top super stars in the whole Jewish/Christian 
tradition though he may have been, did enough bad 
things all by himself to send half the population of 
our county to the calaboose for life. 

We got off particularly on the messy episode there 
in which he and his son Absalom turned against one 
another and fought with armies and just generally 
upset the population thereabouts. 

And we talked on till we came to the part where 
Absalom's army had been whipped and Ab was try- 
ing to get away on what, I suppose, was the first piece 
of transportation he could lay his hands on, a mule. It 
was no doubt an act of desperation. If he had time to 
pick and choose he certainly would have picked a 
swift horse to take him away from the site. But, it 
was one of those bad days and he wound up with a 
mule; and you know what that mule did to him. 

A club member said, pshaw, he believed that the 
ancient scribes who so laboriously translated and 
compiled and arranged that part of the Bible (2 
Samuel in this case)-kind of used their imagination 
and added some local color and everything to come 
up with that business about Absalom getting his 
head caught in the oak tree limb and, as the writer so 
laconically puts it, being “taken up between the 
heaven and the earth.” 

| rushed to the writer's defense. Knowing mules as 
I do, it surprised me not in the least that the spiteful 
beast would first take Absalom right into the thick- 
est part of the limbs, nor that “the mule that was 
under him went away,” leaving Ab hanging there. 

Doesn't surprise me at all. 

We used to have this ancient, gnarled apple tree of 
uncertain ancestry down in the old orchard, out 
between the barn and the Ridge Field. For want of a 
better name, we called it a June apple tree, because it 
bore its small, hard, tart, striped apples early. The 
apples were the kind boys liked to gnaw on from the 
time they (the apples) were pea sized. Tart, yes, 
whatchoo talkin’ about! But still good. (And when 
sliced and dried on a piece of tin, they later made the 
most fantastic fried apple pies in the world.) 

The tree was prolific, year after year after year, 
even when it got so old that half of it just rotted 
away. What was left would still be covered with 
apples. I can see it now, its bark decorated with 
thousands of sapsucker holes, the apples growing in 
clusters, like grapes, all over the old snag of a limb 
that jutted out to the north side. 

That limb was, let me see, I'm not sure how many 
feet from the ground, but a mule could walk under it 
without any trouble. If the mule was carrying any- 
thing on its back, however, that was a different story, 
a mule of a different color, as it were. 

1 was slow about learning, then, even as now. I'd be 
plowing in the Ridge Field. On my way back to the 
field after eating dinner, say, I'd say to myself, “Now 
why don’t I ride old Bill right up under that limb and 
fill up my overall pockets with those nice June apples 
so that can munch on them even as I run around the 
corn with the Georgia stock?” 

This time, I'd feel sure, I could make Bill stop at 
just the right place, so that I could sit on his rather 
pointed back and be in exactly the perfect position to 
pick the fruit. 
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OUT OF THE PAST—A young Alabama cattle farmer in the 
1940s proudly shows off in this picture from the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service Collection in the Auburn 
Archives, which is seeking to strengthen its collection on rural 
and agriculture history. 


So we'd make a slight detour from the path to go 
under the tree, me sitting up there, casual as you 
please, on the sweaty backband, holding on to the 
hames, listening to the jingle of the traces. I'd steer 
old Bill right in under that big horizontal limb, ah, 
right there, easy, whoa, now. Whoa! 

And being, no doubt, a direct descendant of that 
mule in the Absalom story, old Bill wouldn't stop at 
exactly the right time (or, after stopping he'd ease up 
a few feet to eat some of the apples on the ground), 
and the limb would rake me right off his back onto 
the ground, where I'd lie amongst the rotting apples 
and yellow jackets and discuss Bill's ancestry all the 
way back to David's time and beyond. 

Later, when I'd have to explain the bruises and 
scratches to Daddy and the truth would reluctantly 
be dragged from me, he'd say, shaking his head, ““O 
Bobby, my son. My son?” 


Alumni: Engineering Has Most, 
Home Ec the Most in Touch, 
Pharmacy the Most Active 

By Kaye Lovvorn '64 


As a by-product of having acquired a near relative 
during the past year, I receive an on-going indoctri- 
nation in things scientific in general and compute- 
rific in specific. Having always eyed mechanical 
devices rather jaundicedly, I've been slow to take to 
calculators and even slower to convert to com- 
puterism. 

However, egged on at home by a constant litany 
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on the magic of machines and at work by the Alumni 
Association's acquisition of an IBM System 38, I 
recently have laid hands on a calculator and have 
begun requesting computer information from Beth | 
Bailey and the students who say the proper incanta- 
tions for printouts. 

My first request from the computer was for a 
count of Auburn graduates by school, including a 
count of alumni for whom we have current addresses, 
and those who are Active or Life Members of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. But, frankly, I thought 
from my years around here I could line up the schools 
in order of graduates and that I could pick the groups 
who are the most supportive of Auburn. 

For instance, all of us who work in alumni and 
development at Auburn know of the loyalty of 
Auburn engineers and the support of veterinarians 
and pharmacists for their schools. In terms of the 
number of graduates I really didn’t know who had 
the most but I figured agriculture, engineering, and 
education would lead the list. The Schools of Busi- 
ness and Nursing are the youngest on campus so of 
course they would have the fewest graduates except 
for the Schools of Pharmacy and Veterinary Medi- 
cine who have always strictly limited their enrollment. 

So how did I do when the numbers were out of the 
computer? Not too bad actually, although I did get a 
few surprises. 

The School of Engineering has turned out the 
most Auburn graduates—22,205, followed by Educa- 
tion with 21,866. But I was wrong about Agriculture. 
With 8,917 graduates, it comes a distant third behind 
Arts and Science's 19,395 and only slightly ahead of 
the young School of Business’s 8,015. (I was so sur- 
prised by Agriculture's low total that I requested a 
count of graduates year by year and got an even 
bigger surprise—More than half of the total gradu- 
ates in agriculture have finished since 1963, despite 
the fact that the first agriculture graduate is listed in 

1880.) 

The School of Architecture and Fine Arts, home of 
the oldest program in architecture in the South, has 
graduated 5,731, followed by 4,468 in home econom- 
ics. Eighth on the list comes the Vet School with 
3.470 and ninth, the Graduate School with 3,411. 
The smallest number of graduates have completed 
their work in pharmacy (2,926) with the exception 
of the infant School of Nursing’s 70 graduates. 

But if you consider the number of alumni alive 
today, the School of Education takes the lead with 
21,398 graduates, slightly ahead of engineering’s 
21,233. The other schools follow in their same order. 

Then if you consider the percent of alumni of each 
school who stay in touch with Auburn, all the rank- 


ings change. Top honors go to Nursing (87 percent), 


whose ‘recent graduates and small numbers give 
them an advantage. But among the older schools, the 
honors go to Home Economics with 82.7 percent, 
followed closely by the Graduate School with 82.6 
percent. Then Education (81.4 percent), Business 
(78.7 percent), Agriculture (78.2), Vet Medicine 
(77.1), Architecture (76.9), Arts and Sciences (75.2), 
Pharmacy, (71.9), and, bringing up the rear, Engi- 
neering with 70 percent. 

However, the rankings change all over again 
when you consider how many of the alumni are 
interested enough in Auburn to belong to the 
Alumni Association. Pharmacy ranks number | with 
82.5 percent of its alumni Active or Life Members 
of the Alumni Association. Next comes Engineering 
with 80.7 percent. Then follows the Vet School with 
77 percent; Business, 66.6 percent, Arts and Scien- 
ces, 59 percent; Agriculture, 56.1; Architecture and 
Fine Arts, 51.3; Nursing, 50.8; Home Economics, 
36.8; Education, 36.1; and the Graduate School with 
29.7. 


Some Thoughts On What It Means tobe Human 


Old Ways, Old Places, and 
Especially Old Stories Once 
Bored Me to Tears 


Each year on the Sunday before Labor Day my 
wife's family holds its annual reunion. Bearing many 
last names now — Brown, House, Smith, Flynt — 
the families come from near and far to the now-non- 
existent community of Brownsville in Clay County. 
There they gather at Hatchett Creek Presbyterian 
Church, a church to which the Browns originally 
belonged, founded in the early 19th century. We eat 
one of those legendary southern homecoming lunches 
where everyone brings his favorite dish and the 
tables groan beneath the load. Our shelter is a huge 


tabernacle behind the church built nearly a hundred 


years ago when this place sometimes hosted 5,000 
people who came to its camp meeting revivals, living 
in cabins on the hillsides. Inside the neat frame 
church are 42 benches, also built nearly a century ago, 
all 42 crafted from one gigantic pine tree. 

Nearby is a well-kept cemetery where the bodily 
remains of many of my wife's ancestors rest. Strol- 
ling through the cemetery ona hot September after- 
noon the past comes sharply back again. There are 
graves of early pioneers, people born in England, 
Scotland, or northern Ireland, who braved both a 
fierce ocean and a primitive wilderness to carve out a 
civilization in the rolling mountains of east central 
Alabama. There are children’s graves, a testimony to 
the frightful rate of infant mortality. Men rest there 
who fought in the Revolutionary War to create a 
new nation and in the Civil War to sever Alabama 
from that nation. The slogans chiseled into the stone 
markers testify to their hope for a better life and 
their faith in a triumphant resurrection. 

Over the years I have developed a deep affection 
for that place. Once we joined my brother-in-law’s 
family camping overnight in a grove of trees separat- 
ing the two parts of the cemetery. The next morning 
the older boys seined bait and caught fish from Hat- 
chett Creek while the younger children chased 
lizards among the grave stones. The place is so quiet, 
so peaceful, so filled with the past, that you can 
almost — not quite, but almost — stop time still and 
feel how it once was. 

History has long since passed by Brownsville. The 
church still stands thanks to the efforts of a little 
band of faithful worshippers. A few white-haired old 
ones still live in houses scattered along Hatchett 
Creek. But even they know that history has passed 
them by. 

Yet every time | return for a reunion I can’t help 
but think how mightily the events of that little 
community have affected my own life. But for the 
fierce individualism and deep commitment to free- 
dom which those pioneers and others like them 
brought from Europe, there would have been no 
America. But for the hardships of clearing land and 
planting crops there would have been no Alabama. 
But for the abiding religious faith handed down from 
generation to generation there would have been no 
churches. But for their sacrifices there would have 
been no progress. But for those who once lived at 
Brownsville, I would have a different wife. 

I have not always felt so strongly about places like 
Hatchett Creek or the people who once inhabited 
them. It is, l suppose, a characteristic of youth to hold 
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the past in disdain, to think that everything worth 
knowing is still to be learned, and that anyone over 
30 is mentally fossilized. Old ways, old places, and 
especially old stories (already heard twenty times or 
more anyway) once bored me to tears. Passing the 
time with cousins my own age made visits to grand- 
parents tolerable, and every now and then some 
quaint or bizarre practice even made such visits 
exciting. (I still remember most vividly outdoor 
toilets and my grandmother wringing the necks of 
chickens.) But as soon as I became a teenager, with 
friends and activities of my own, I usually found an 
excuse to stay home and I thoroughly disengaged 
from my family's history. Only much later, when I 
began wondering why I was like I was, why I believed 
so strongly the things I believed, did I begin a long 
journey that led me back into my past. Like Alex 
Haley’s search for his roots, sometimes the journey 
has become compulsive. 

With William Faulkner, I have discovered that the 
past is not dead; in fact, it is not even past. So much 
of who we are as people depends on others, those 
who first came to this place, or who made the sacrifi- 
ces so that we could have a better life, or who built 
the town we live in, the schools and churches we 
attend. 

The uses of the past are tremendously important. 
People who forget the past begin to take freedom for 
granted. They forget the frightful price which men 
and women paid to achieve and preserve liberty. We 


live in a time where barely half our citizens vote in - 


Presidential elections and fewer than that vote for 


governor. Our citizenry is too busy to work on com- 
munity activities or to study carefully issues which 
face our nation. 


The past can also reassure us. Although it is small 
comfort to someone out of a job, it is nonetheless 
important to remember that in the fall of 1932 12 
million Americans, nearly a third of the work force, 
were unemployed. And there was no unemployment 
compensation, no food stamps, or other forms of 
assistance. As tempted as we are sometimes to feel 
that we live in the worst of times, we need to 
remember a generation just now retiring which sur- 
vived the Great Depression and the deadliest war in 
history. Our days are hard and they will make special 
demands on us, but those who came before us had 
problems just as bad. 


History also reminds us that trouble is relative. 
Although the problems of the 1970's and '80’s are 
different from the 1950's and ‘60's, I am not con- 
vinced that they are any worse. I will probably start a 
good argument over the question but I will ask it 
anyway: Are the problems created by the prosperity 
and abundance of the ‘50's and ‘60's (materialism, 
status-seeking, a certain national arrogance of power, 
youth and adults spoiled by affluence, excessive leis- 
ure, loss in pride of workmanship), are these any less 
severe than the problems of our time (uncertainty 
about the future, financial distress, national self- 
doubt, unemployment)? 


To be human means we come to terms with his- 
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tory, and even the way we do so is controlled by the 
past. As a southern historian I tend to confront the 
past not in abstraction so much as through specific 
places and concrete experiences, by way of Hatchett 
Creek.churches. We can mythologize and distort the 
past, we can fight with it and denounce it, or we can 
lie down with it easily, wrap it around us as comfor- 
tably as a shawl before a roaring winter fire. The one 
thing we cannot do is escape its tenacious grasp. 


Wayne Flynt 
Head, History Department 


‘Language Enables us to Take 
our Past along with us, our 


Literature, Our History, and 
All the Rest’ 


At the close of his essay A Defence of Poetry 
Shelley wrote “Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world.” The statement implies that with 
their penetrative and prophetic powers poets are in 
the vanguard of those who express the spirit of the 
age — of any age. The truths of poetry, Wordsworth 
said, are “carried alive into the heart by passion.” 
Ever since prehistoric tribal times, far back in the 
shadowy world of oral tradition, poetry has been the 
center of what has come to be known as the humani- 
ties. For ages poetry was the main vehicle for trans- 
mitting the knowledge of humankind — the know- 
lege that, actually, millennium after millennium, 
transformed our pithecanthropoid ancestors into 
creatures undeniably human. With the advent of 
writing, prose came into being; but prose is a much 
later cultural development than poetry. Poetry is the 
heart of the humanities; it represents the oldest 
human feelings and the newest presentiments of 
human responses to inchoate patterns of existence. 

Poetry and the other humanities — the litera- 
tures, histories, philosophies, and religions of the 
world — represent a vast body of knowledge and 
tradition pertaining to our permanent values — a 
corpus of cultural material which until little more 
than a century ago constituted most of the curricu- 
lum in higher education and which still receives 
much attention even in our age of proliferating 
science and technology. Since the humanities emerge 
from the matrix of traditional values, they represent 
old and unifying knowledge. They chiefly give unity 
to a society. 

Some of you may remember that back in 1959C. P. 
Snow, later Lord Snow, British physicist and nove- 
list, in his lectures on The Two Cultures, lamented 
the division between the scientific culture and the 
traditional culture of the humanities, decrying the 
situation in which it is practically impossible to have 
meaningful communication between scientists and 
people trained in the humanities. Snow believed that 
since scientists generally have a more forward- 
looking attitude and are more concerned with ameli- 
Orating the human condition than are the represen- 
tatives of the “traditional culture,” it is a pity that 
Scientists have little political power, which still rests 
Mainly in the hands of those not trained in science. 
But since science is not concerned with human 
values, except for that of Truth, I can hardly see how 
Matters could be altered. The profession of politics is 
a very long way from being reduced to processes of 
quantification. Last month Forbes magazine reported 
criticisms of business management which takes only 
Numbers into consideration. We are familiar with 
Similar criticism of such “management” on the 
Auburn campus, and the two American presidents 
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who came nearest to a scientific approach to 
governmental affairs — Hoover and Carter — were 
not conspicuously successful. Attention to human 
values lies at the heart of politics and other institu- 
tions of our society. 

But there is no denying the divisions in our cul- 
ture. The vast amounts of new knowledge, scientific 
and technological, that are inundating us, are creat- 
ing new vocations, ever more specialized specializa- 
tions. The new knowledge fragments our society, 
atomizes it. But the old knowledge which pertains to 
our human values, our aspirations and failures and 
successes, the whole network of human relations 
—that old humanistic knowledge provides a cement- 
ing, unifying bond. 

In some important ways, it seems to me, literature 
is the greatest of the humanities. First, great litera- 
ture is universal; on that account Aristotle said that 
poetry is “a more philosophical and a higher thing 
than history: for poetry tends to express the univer- 
sal, history the particular.” To the same purport is 
Thomas Love Peacock’s tribute to ‘Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries, who used time and locality 
merely because they could not do without them, 
because every action must have its when and where.” 
But literature surpasses journalistic when and where 
because literature creates and works through sym- 
bols — through characters and situations that 
achieve symbolic value. From the earliest heroes 
who have caught and held the Western imagination 
— Homer's Hector and Achilles in the [/iad — to the 
bedevilled soldier in a more recent war — Yossarian 
of Catch-22 — memorable figures of literature stand 
for more than their individual selves, represent 
more than any actual human being, taking on 
through their symbolic proportions a life beyond 
life. Shakespeare's Falstaff, of course, is of their 
company, and Hamlet, and King Lear and Cordelia. 
Two of the greatest are Don Quixote and Sancho 
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Panza. Moliere’s Alceste and Tartuffe belong with 
them, as well as Arthur and Guenevere of Arthurian 
romance and, on our side of the water, Cooper's 
Leatherstocking, and that shrewd and tender-hearted 
youngster Huckleberry Finn. 


But ballads and epics, stories, novels, and dramas, 
do not merely present portraits of characters. What 
gives imaginative literature its deep appeal is that it 
shows to us character under pressure. The decisions 
that characters are required to make in matters of life 
and death before some ominously looming deadline 
— with all that has happened earlier pressing upon 
them to force a fateful decision that could not have 
been made before that moment — these decisions 
and resultant actions revealing elements of their 
character, also determine their fates. So, early in Act 
Il of Shakespeare's Julius Cuesar, Brutus decides to 
murder his best friend. Though assailed by tempta- 
tion, Macbeth asserts: ‘We will proceed no further 
in this business;” but fifty lines later he has agreed to 
his wife’s plan: “Il am settled, and bend up/Each 
corporal agent to this terrible feat.” Mark Antony, 
having made a political marriage, declares, “I will to 
Egypt:.../I’ th’ East my pleasure lies:"’ and he leaves 
Octavia, who is called “holy, cold, and still,” to join 
Cleopatra, for “Age cannot wither her, nor custom 
stale/Her infinite variety.” And after Octavius Cae- 
sar has defeated Antony, Cleopatra too makes her 
final decision: suicide rather than the ignominy of 
being a spectacle in Caesar's triumph. Similarly, of 
course, with thousands of literary figures — with 
Robert Jordan in Hemingway's For Whom the Bell 
Tolls and with Huck Finn, who rather than betray 
his friend Nigger Jim, decides: “Well, then I'll go to 
hell!” 


Actually literature concerns every manifestation 
of human life. During the last two centuries numer- 
ous densely peopled literary worlds have been 
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created: that of Scott and Dickens, for examples, of 
Balzac, Zola, Proust, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, of Jane 
Austen, Sigrid Undset, Eudora Welty, and William 
Faulkner, who constructed his world within one 
county. All the works of these writers and of all the 


poets and dramatists are achievements in language; 
whatever happens, whatever effect a reader expe- 


riences, happens through words. Let me remind you, 


before I continue, that language is man’s greatest 


achievement; it is language that has given us preem- 
inence over all the other animals, it is language that 
has made possible our culture and that whole incre- 
mental body of knowledge that we transmit genera- 
tion after generation, including science, of course, 
and history. But the words of science are not ‘carried 
alive into the heart by passion.” 

Literature, | said, deals with every manifestation 
of human life. I lack time to consider the pheno- 
menon of style; but the linguistic choices resulting in 
effective literary word patterns represent differing 
styles appropriate to different occasions. 


The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath, It is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


Both vowel and consonant sounds recur in such 
ways that they are easy and pleasant to recite. But 
when King Lear, unmercifully rejected by his elder 
daughters, suffering the “impetuous blasts” of the 
tempest, launches his invective, the style is much 
different. 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks. Rage, Blow. 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned the 
cocks. 


One of the qualities that gives Shakespeare 
supremacy among poets is his capacity for effective 
stylistic variation. But of course choices of words 
(and rhythms) that give surprising precision to po- 
etry constitute a large part of the glorious tradition 
of poetry in English through Milton, Pope, Keats, 
Tennyson, Frost, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

On the basis of what I have said, my conclusions 
will not surprise you. Language is man’s greatest 
invention. Literature is one of man’s oldest and most 
exceptional cultural acheivements. Language ena- 
bles us to take our past along with us, our literature, 
our history and all the rest. What does it mean to be 
human? To be human is to have a past. To be human 
is to read. To be human is to respond to the 
humanities. 


—Norman A. Brittin 


Professor Emeritus of English 


‘A Tendency Innate to Human 
Spirit to Identify the Sacred or 


Holy, both Within Our lives & 
Beyond our Lives’ 


To say that religion is a part of the humanities is to 
acknowledge that religion has been a part of human 
experience in virtually all times and cultures. It is to 
acknowledge that there is a tendency innate to the 
human spirit to identify the sacred or the holy, both 
within our lives and beyond our lives, as a point star 
for meaning or purpose in existence. Admittedly, 
studying religion as a part of the humanities is not 
the same thing as studying religion as a means to 


growth in personal faith, though the one is certainly 
not inimical to the other. By studying about religion 
we acknowledge the impact and value of a variety of 
faith commitments upon the lives of all sorts and 
conditions of people, in all sorts of personal and 
social circumstances. 

The vantage of my discipline thus implies a 
number of things that are basic to our self- 
understanding as humans. Let me try, through the 
use of five mental snapshots or images, to show you 
some of the most significant insights into the mean- 
ing of human-ness which are provided by the study 
of religion: 


SNAPSHOT ONE: Anew parent, looking through 
the hospital glass at an infant, and pondering the 
prospects for this fresh life. 

To be human means to be able to ask the basic 
questions of life—questions like “whence,” and 
“whither,” and “why”—that remind us both of the 
things that we know and the things that we can only 
hope to know. It means to be able to ask the personal 
and corporate questions of origin and destiny and 
purpose, deriving some satisfaction from the ques- 
tions, even when the answers are far from clear. 
There is meaning—perhaps even comfort—in the saw 
that “A cow dies, but a person /as to die.” We know 
ourselves as creatures of consciousness, concerned 
about our nature and destiny in a way quite distinc- 
tive among all living things. The study of religion 
abets our efforts to ask such basic questions about 
life. 


SNAPSHOT TWO: A solitary monk, pondering 
the mystery which surrounds the object of his faith. 

To be human means to be able to appreciate the 
significance of a realm beyond our senses. It means 
to be sensitive to the fact that this world which 
surrounds us, the essence of which we can see and 
hear and touch and taste and smell, is an entity which 
points beyond itself. The world never claims to be 
altogether self-explanatory; it rather confronts us, in 
a variety of ways and occasions, as sacrament: as 
visible expression of invisible graciousness. Further, 
the awareness of this sacramental possibility in life 
also implies an openness to the experience of 
wonder. If this world has the potential to be an 
earnest of a realm unseen, it can evoke from us the 
sort of response that goes beyond mere pain or 
pleasure. It runs to mystery. To be human means to 
have the capacity to be overwhelmed. 


SNAPSHOT THREE: A freshman, looking ahead 
at life through the gates of a college campus, seeking 
a match between talent and opportunity. 

To be human means to be willing to ponder the 
possibility that life has been patterned or destined by 
a force beyond ourselves. It means to be willing to 
acknowledge intentionality or purpose to our expe- 
riences, however random or painful at times they 
may be. It means to be open to the experience of 
ultimate dependence, believing.that as humans we 
have not only the right to freedom, but the oppor- 
tunity of fitting into some larger scheme, under the 
guidance of a force which permeates the whole order 
of existence. 


SNAPSHOT FOUR: 


ing up the list of accomplishments and failures in 
life, and wondering about the meaning of the word 


A middle-aged person, tot- 


“success.” 

To be human means to be willing to face realisti- 
cally both the inclination to imperfection and the 
aspiration to perfection in the life of the human 
family and in our own lives. It means to know our- 
selves as we are, warts and all; but also to know 
ourselves as we might become, with that rare all-too- 
human capacity to let our reach exceed our grasp. 


From our own autobiographies, and from the biog- 
raphies of all who are kin to us in this homo sapiens 
clan, we know both the foibles and the fortunes of 
being human. We learn to be that strange combina- 
tion of dissatisfaction and contentment, never wil- 
ling to settle for mediocrity, yet knowing that “the 
best you can” is often/always flawed by who you are. 


SNAPSHOT FIVE: A bereaved spouse, smiling 
through the tears of grief, in recalling the delight of 
life cogether as husband and wife. 

To be human means to have both a sense of the 
tragic and a sense of humor. It means to be willing to 
live between tears and laughter, often flinching at 
the profundity of evil and suffering in the midst of 
life, yet never allowing such pain to eradicate the 
joyous grin which comes also from the very heart of 
things. We make our beds in unfortunate places, and 
find that we must lie in them; yet the sun that bids us 
rise reminds us the “Light is sweet,’ and that our 
days are made for song as well as sorrow. So we can 
weep and we can chuckle, and we can sense a certain 
incompleteness in those who cannot do both. 

In fine, to be human—in my area of humanities, 
and the others too, I'd venture—means to be able to 
live with our feet on the ground and our heads in the 
heavens. It means to live as creatures who know at 
once the grit and the grandeur of life, and see both as 
a part of a pattern which we can ultimately neither 
control nor comprehend. It means to see in the lives 
and works of others, and in our own life and work, 
glimpses of truth (capital T if you wish) which illum- 
ine the rest of the way. 


John W. Kuykendall 
Head, Department of Religion 
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Time To Take 
A Stand 


It has been said—that time and tide wait 
for no one. Could it be that many of us who 
are norton the faculty at Auburn University 
have waited too long?—Too long to say 
what we think, and believe, to be true about 
our Great Land Grant University—Auburn. 

Apathy and just plain refusing to take a 
stand (you fence straddlers and middle of 
the road types are the worse kind) has 
resulted in some great catastrophies down 
through history—remember the Dark Ages, 
The Inquisition, The Salem Witch Hunt, 
and in recent times Hitler (The Third 
Reich and The Holocaust). Apathy—in- 
difference—Oh well, let someone else do 
it— certainly didn’t get us to the moon and 
back. 

I hold a B.S. Degree from Centenary 
College and M.S. and Ph.D. Degrees from 
Louisiana State University that uniquely 
qualified me for the position I held at 
Auburn University for almost ten years. A 
position at which I was very good—a posi- 
tion which I enjoyed immensely—at an 
Institution I still hold very dear. When I 
was notified that my non-university 
research enterprises might not be in the 
best interest of my university department, 
I didn't blow my top, I didn’t try to influ- 
ence others to my point of view—I 
RESIGNED. Oh yes, I had an option, in 
fact I was asked not to resign. 

With these thoughts in mind, I would 
suggest that those outspoken Auburn Uni- 
versity professors digest the following 
shocking information. The January 19, 
1983 edition of The Chronicles of Higher 
Education carried a comparative listing of 
University History Departments (Gradu- 
ate Programs) from throughout the Uni- 
ted States. This comparative listing showed 
that Auburn University’s History Depart- 
ment ranked among the lowest in the 
nation. Of the 99 institutions reviewed, 
only six ranked lower than Auburn in 
faculty quality and the Auburn program 
tied two other institutions for the lowest 
rank in program effectiveness. (See edi- 
tor's note below for details.| It appears to 
me that the time and efforts of faculty 
members such as Drs. Gordon Bond, Wayne 
Flynt, Don Olliff, Wesley Newton, and 
Allen Jones could have been better utilized 
in upgrading their department—rather 


, than leading faculty unrest. 


It seems to me that many of the bicker- 
ing, crying professors should become 
RHETORS because they have evidently 
become very adept at the art of using words 
in speeches and writing so as to persuade 
or influence others—that Auburn is being 
run by a big bad wolf and/or a “political 
cesspool.” 

When one accepts employment with any 
university, college, experiment station, etc., 
it should also be a personal and moral obli- 
ation to accept the duties and responsibil- 
ities as outlined by the President and/or 
the Governing Board (Trustees, Regents, 
etc.). Whenever anyone, or a group, is 
unhappy and/or unwilling to accept 
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responsibilities, changes and/or challenges 
as outlined by either or both of the above 
offices, these unhappy individuals should 
resign. 

Everyone makes mistakes and it has 


been said—it takes a big man to admit he- 


was wrong (ladies, too). Let's all admit we 
were wrong on some things and let's work 
together for a stronger and better Auburn 
University. 

I appreciate the efforts of the Board of 
Trustees and President Hanly Funderburk 
in trying to develop Auburn University 
into a Greater Land Grant University. 

Agriculture is feeding the world, Engi- 
neering got us to the moon and back—and 
now if our History Departments are on the 
ball, maybe our future generations can read 
and study how we did it. 


Luther L. Farrar 


Auburn Has More 
Than It Deserves 


This letter is written in response to the 
letter of Mr. Luther Farrar and several 
other letters which have been published 
recently in the local papers. Mr. Farrar is 
right about one thing. It is time for some of 
us who have been quiet about the Funder- 
burk controversy to state publicly our opin- 
ions on the matter. 

First, I would like to comment on Mr. 
Farrar’s attack on Gordon Bond, Wayne 
Flynt, Don Olliff, Wesley Newton, Allen 


Jones and the entire History Department 
at Auburn for the rating it received in the 
recent Evaluation of Graduate Programs at 
U.S. universities published by the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research. Coun- 
cils. That Auburn University should even 
have a graduate program in history evalu- 
ated in this survey is more than Auburn 
University deserves. This survey did not 
evaluate every graduate program in each 
discipline. For example, only 115 programs 
in mathematics were evaluated, and there 
are over 155 Ph.D.-granting mathematics 
departments and another 138 “mathemat- 
ical sciences" departments in the U.S. The 
study presumably evaluated only those 
departments for which there was enough 
evidence in the literature of scholarly activ- 
ity on the part of the faculty for the evalua- 
tors to form some opinion. The graduate 
program in history at the University of 
Alabama was not rated. In fact, while there 
are 14 graduate programs at Auburn which 
were evaluated in the study, the University 
of Alabama has only 6 programs which 
were evaluated (I believe 3 are at UAT and 
3 are in the UAB medical school). The 
UAB program in microbiology received 
the highest marks of any of the programs 
in the state of Alabama, and I congratulate 
them. 

There has been considerable discussion 
about Auburn faculty salaries in recent let- 
ters from “hunderedpercentloyal” Auburn 
folks, so I will explain what | mean when I 
say that Auburn got much more than it 
deserved in this Evaluation of Graduate 
Programs. There is an old saying, “you get 


Editor's Note: 


The Chronicle of Higher Education (Sept. 29, Nov. 10, Dec. 1, 1982 and Jan. 12 and 19, 
1983) published the findings of the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils in 
their evaluation of doctoral programs nationwide. Not all doctoral programs were 
evaluated; only those which had achieved certain standards. 


For the benefit of readers who haven't seen the Chronicle, we include the following 
listing of the ranking of Auburn Ph.D. programs. It should be pointed out that research 
rather than teaching performances is the main criterion. In explaining the ratings, The 
Chronicle notes: “Among the 16 measures in the assessment were 4 based on a survey of 
the reputations of the doctoral programs among faculty members. The respondents were 


asked to rate: 


Scholarly competence and achievements of faculty members 
Effectiveness of those departments in educating research scholars and scientists 
Improvement of the program over the past five years 


Familiarity with the program rated 


\ 


The resulting raw scores were standardized on a scale where 50 represents the average 


for all rated departments.” 


Below are the 14 doctoral programs at Auburn rated in the study. None of the Auburn 
programs achieved the average or above for any category other than improvement. 


Fucalty 

Quality 
Mathematics 42 
Chemistry 9 
Physics 5 
Psychology il 
English 6 
History 6 
Biochemistry 35 
Botany il 
Microbiology 35 
Microbiology (Vet School) 36 
Zoology 39 
Chemical Engineering a 
Electrical Engineering Al 
Mechanical Engineering 40 


Effectiveness Improvement Familiarity 
42 7 Al 
38 45 38 
44 -- 37 
37 71 40 
4 50 37 
3 SI 35 
om ae 37 
i2 34 iG 
32 -- 6 
37 4 37 
+4 is 5 
4 AY AB 
i 53 Y 
il 51 37 


what you pay for,” but it certainly doesn’t 
apply to Auburn. Auburn has been getting 
a lot more than it has been paying for for 
decades. 1 will describe the situation in 
mathematics (it is similar for other disci- 
plines). The American Mathematical 
Society divides the Ph.D.-granting mathe- 
matics departments in the U. S. into cate- 
gories and provides salary statistics separ- 
ately for the different groups. The AMS 
would consider us to be in what it calls 
“Group Ill.” Our score on the “faculty qual- 
ity” component of the Evaluation of Grad- 
uate Programs was 42, which was compar- 
able to many other departments at Auburn 
and in fact was the highest such score 
received by adepartment at Auburn (higher 
scores mean higher quality). The compar- 
able UA score in mathematics was 34. Our 
rating would in fact place us in the top 25% 
of the AMS Group II] departments as far as 
faculty quality is concerned. This fall the 
median salaries at the Assistant, Associate, 
and Full Professor ranks in our department 
were $18,000 $22,300, and $30,300 res pec- 
tively. The median salaries for all Group Ill 
departments were $22,750, $27,800, and 
$36,150, respectively (notice that our 
Associate Professor salaries are less than 
their Assistant Professor salaries). 

I expect that the History Department 
(or just about any other department) at 
Auburn can present statistics similar to 
those I presented in the previous paragraph. 

Why would we be willing to serve here 
under these circumstances? There has been 
an excitement and camaraderie associated 
with being a part of a university on its way 
up. We fear that we are now a part of a 
university on its way down. In fact, we feel 
that the appointment of Dr. Funderburk 
reflected a conscious decision on the part of 
a majority of the Board of Trustees (and 
the Alabama Farm Bureau) to turn back 
the clock here at Auburn. They keep telling 
us in public that this is not what they have 
in mind, but Vice Chairman Bamberg 
keeps getting quoted as saying in private 
that he wants Auburn to return to its role 
as “an A&M college, the way it was before 
Draughon and Philpott ruined it.” 

I consider this sort of a change of direc- 
tion for the university to be unacceptable. | 
applaud Dr. Bond and Dr. Flynt for their 
leadership in the effort to avert it. 


Sincerely, 


Jack B. Brown 
Professor of Mathematics 
Auburn University 


Who Do Faculty 
Think They Are? 


It is almost unbelievable to read the 
newspaper accounts of the actions of some 
of the faculty at Auburn University. We 
read reports of this group of supposedly 
highly educated people calling members of 
the Board of Trustees by names I hesitate 
to repeat, and of expressing their lack of 


they think they are??? By what right do 
nie _ they attack the Board and vote on the Pres- 
_ ident??? These are the people who are 
_ Supposed to be seekers of truth as they 
_ develop the minds of our leaders of tomor- 
row. I must say, it is a frightening situation 
tose them act like spoiled children having 
_ temper tantrums. The press has given 
£ them all they want—attention, complete 
coverage and a forum from which to 
‘ expound their complaints (all of which 
they themselves admit are perception)! 
They have conducted investigation after 
investigation. It is time they should be 
investigated to determine just what their 
__ behavior is all about—these paragons of 
knowledge. After finding out that the lead- 
ers of the faculty are only teaching three to 
ten hours per week, and are making $30,000 
to $40,000 per year, I wonder if they aren't 
reacting to someone who has asked them 
4 to go to work. lam going to ask my legisla- 
tors to investigate the teaching loads of 
ae _ university professors, and to do away with 
tenure. I cannot believe tenure was origi- 
t os nally intended to provide an impenetrable 
wall or protection behind which faculty can 
hide while they engage in unprofessional 
BY “conduct (to put it mildly). With so many 
__ Alabamians out of work, it is disgusting to 
see what these “pointy headed” transplants 
are saying and doing. 


Fo 


¥ 


cus 


+ Sincerely, 


Kenneth Blackmon 
History Program’s 
_ Even Being Rated 
_ Shows Quality 


I was pleased to note that Dr. Farrar read 
the recent assessment of history doctoral 
programs published in the Chronicle of 
he ai Higher Education. It is regrettable that he 
neither understood nor accurately reported 
what he read. His letter was filled with 
contradictory logic (he bids Auburnites 
_ forsake their apathy and indifference, then 
tips history faculty for their activism). His 
letter contained factual inaccuracies (even 


: 102 not 99). Worst of all, Dr. Farrar left out 
evidence which did not support his 


argument. 
a 


One of Dr. Funderburk’s first acts upon 
assuming the presidency of Auburn was to 
_ appoint a special Committee on Priorities 
and Planning to evaluate academic pro- 
grams. The committee, which contained 
no historian, reported its recommenda- 
tions on February 1, 1982. History was 
listed among fifteen departments granted 
_ the “highest priority for development and 
resource allocation,” a decision based 
__ primarily upon the quality of its graduate 
_ program. If, as Dr. Farrar argues, the His- 
__ tory Department is inferior, and if, as the 
__ Priorities and Planning Committee claims, 
it is one of Auburn's strongest depart- 
_ ments, what can one conclude about the 
‘ - quality of graduate education at Auburn? 


Before Auburn graduates weep, wail, 
and gnash their teeth, they will be relieved 
~ toknow that Dr. Farrar’s letter was neither 
well-informed nor complete. The Confer- 


ence Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils recently completed a thorough survey 
of graduate education. The report consi- 
dered 16 measures “related to quality,” 
including size, effectiveness, and quality of 
faculty, familiarity with program, improve- 
ment during the past five years, and total 
university expenditures for research and 
development in each of seven categories. 
Because Auburn University is woefully 
inadequate in every area of support from 
lab equipment and research funds to library 
resources, virtually no Auburn graduate 
program rated highly in the two areas 
which Dr. Farrar cited. One might ask why 
he singled out History for his diatribe 
instead of comparing that department to 
other Auburn doctoral programs; but then 
his intent is so obvious as to make such a 
question meaningless. 


Like all Auburn graduate programs, His- 
tory has pulled itself up by its bootstraps. 
Only 6 of its 21 professors have tele- 
phones. The total budget for equipment, 
travel, phones, and supplies in 1980-81 
was $13,953, which was the lowest of any 
doctoral program of ten I surveyed that 
year. The one closest to Auburn was L.S.U. 
with $20,000. The same conditions enfee- 
ble every graduate program at Auburn. 


A total of 139 American universities 
have doctoral programs in history. Although 
Auburn has offered graduate work in that 


discipline for nearly a century, it has one of . 


the newest Ph.D. programs. Of the 139 
doctoral programs, only 102 met the min- 
imum standards required for the study 
cited in the Chronicle. Nine Southern 
schools were among the 37 excluded (the 
University of Alabama, Georgia State, 
Memphis State, the University of Miami, 
Middle Tennessee State, the University of 
Mississippi, Southern Mississippi, Texas 
A. & M., and the College of William and 
Mary). I was pleased that Auburn's doc- 
toral program, which is less than twenty 
years old and had awarded only fifteen 
Ph.D.'s, was even included in the top 102. 
Many of the programs omitted were much 
older than Auburn's. Although only 35% 
of the evaluators were familiar with our 
program, faculty quality received a ranking 
of 36. Among all doctoral programs in the 
South and Southwest, including those which 
did not qualify for the survey, our faculty 
ranked 24th of 33. 


Given the youthful status of our pro- 
gram, the most significant of the 16 cate- 
gories was the one which Dr. Farrar con- 
veniently omitted because it demolishes 
his argument. For newer doctoral pro- 
grams the most important evaluation in 
the Chronicle was improvement within 
the past five years. That segment of the 
report is a great tribute to Dr. Malcolm C. 
McMillan, former department chairman, 
and the excellent faculty which he re- 
cruited. Within the past five years history 
faculty have authored 21 books, which | 
believe equals or exceeds any department 
at Auburn and at most comparable sized 
history departments elsewhere. That fact 
explains why our rating in the area of pro- 
gram improvement was 51, which ranked 
49th of the 102 doctoral programs in the 
United States. Auburn ranked 16th of 33 
among doctoral programs in the South and 
Southwest. Regional programs which 
ranked below Auburn's included Rice, the 
University of Tennessee, Texas Christian, 
West Virginia, Texas Tech, Oklahoma 
State, and L.S.U. Incidentally, third from 


the bottom of this list, firmly lodged in 
position 100 of 102, was Dr. Farrar’s alma 
mater, L.S.U. If Dr. Farrar is hellbent on 
improving the quality of history doctoral 
programs in America, perhaps he could 
start with his alma mater. 

Finally, Dr. Farrar scolds five history 
professors by name for leading faculty 
unrest while shirking professiorial duties. 
Since such dereliction is a serious charge 
indeed, I would be pleased to see his evi- 
dence. All professors in the History 
Department have been evaluated by their 
students and department head twice since 
1976. The department head has been eval- 
uated by his dean and faculty. None of the 
accumulated data supports Dr. Farrar's 
charges. The five professors he names 
have authored a total of 9 books (6 in the 
past six years), 73 articles in refereed scho- 
larly journals, and 11 chapters in antholo- 
gies. They have also won four awards for 
superior teaching based on student evalua- 
tions. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind Dr. 
Farrar of a section of the Auburn Creed, 
which was authored by George Petrie, a 
history professor. He was an activist who 
loved Auburn for all its foibles and fre- 
quently criticized it. Petrie began football 
at Auburn, coached its first team, served as 
head of its History Department for fifty 
years, and wrote in the Creed: “I believe in 
honesty and truthfulness, without which I 
cannot win the respect and confidence of 
my fellow men.” 


Sincerely, 


Wayne Flynt 


Board Should Return 
AUA to Auburn, Make 
Tough Decision 


The recent “compromise” decision by 
the Auburn Board of Trustees vis-a-vis the 
president appears to have made an already 
bad situation worse. In the cold light of day, 
considering the background leading to the 
present dissonance at Auburn, it would be 
truly miraculous if the “compromise” does 
not build-in further conflict and confusion 
of leadership among the president, chan- 
cellor, and faculty. 

The potential of this decision to damage 
Auburn and its future is awesome. Con- 
sider the effects: 


(1) Itreduces the prestige of Auburn Uni- 
versity to that of Auburn University at 
Auburn (AUA), a sister campus with 
AUM rather than the parent. 

It dilutes the leadership on the main 
campus as well as reduces the stature 
and position of the chancellor to a 
lesser post so that it will be difficult to 
attract an individual of high caliber 
and educational reknown. 

It increases the cost of administration; 
€.g., two palatial residences, two office 
suites, two separate staffs. 


(2) 


(3) 


This is not to plead for or against Presi- 
dent Funderburk; but realistically the action 
of the Board now makes it mandatory in 
the interest of Auburn to go back into the 
problem, return AUA to Auburn U., and 
make a decision relative to the presidency, 
regardless of how painful. 

We the undersigned call upon the Auburn 


Alumni Association, the Auburn Board of 
Trustees, the president, the faculty, and all 
of those everywhere who love Auburn to 
rally together for the love of Auburn and 
do the right thing, for Auburn. 

“War Eagle’—not “War AUA!" 


Sincerely, 


Willis Y. Jordan, Jr. (class 51) 


Max F. Jones (class '64) 


(The signatures of 22 other Alumni with 
class years ranging from 1949 to 1981 fol- 
low those of Mr. Jordan and Mr. Jones.) 


History Department 
Makes Most Noise 


Most of the loud noise we have heard 
coming out of Auburn University for the 
past two years has come from Drs. Gordon 
Bond, Wayne Flynt, Don Olliff, Wesley 
Newton, and Allen Jones; all members of 
the History Department. The January 19, 
1983, edition of The Chronicle of Higher 
Education has a comparative listing of His- 
tory Department Graduate Programs in 
institutions of higher education through- 
out the United States, and it is most inter- 
esting to note (although somewhat alarm- 
ing) that Auburn's History Department is 
ranked among the lowest in the nation. Of 
the more than one hundred universities 
listed, only six rank lower than Auburn in 
faculty quality, and Auburn is tied for the 
lowest rank in program effectiveness. This 
tells us a little more about the caliber of 
these five professors and their program. It 
is certainly clear that their time could be . 
better spent in improving themselves rather 
than leading faculty unrest. Better yet, why 
don't they go ahead and leave instead of 
talking about it so the University can hire 
some quality history professors? 


Sincerely, 


Paul Hancock '55 


Patton Photo 


Located 


The photograph of General Patton in 
your December issue was taken at Stracko- 
nice, Czechoslovakia as he was inspecting 
the 301st Infantry Regiment of the 94th 
Infantry Division (see attached copy from 
The History of the 94th Infantry Division.) 

You will note on the right front fender | 
of the jeep the letters "94-X," designating 
this as a vehicle belonging to the 94th Div- 
ision. A number of the men in this division 
were Auburn students prior to entering the 
Army, and many of the vehicles, as well as 
artillery pieces, anti-tank guns, etc., carried 
the “War Eagle” label. (I was in the 376th 
Regiment, also a part of the 94th Division.) 

While I have no specific facts, 1 would 
assume that the driver regularly assigned 
to this vehicle was a “War Eagle” and he 
wanted the world to know about it! 


Sincerely, 


Hollis R. Brown 48 
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Such A Faculty 
Asset to Good 
University 


We are writing in resonse to the article 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education con- 
cerning the current difficulties at Auburn 
University. We noted with some distress 
that the alumni were represented as lack- 
ing sympathy for the Auburn faculty. 

We, on the contrary, are pleased that the 
faculty of Auburn is willing to express 
itself in defense of “vision” in the Univer- 
sity. This Christmas we had the occasion to 
be at a party with people from various 
parts of the U.S. Several had read the 
Chronicle and congratulated us on being 
from a university of quality: “I didn’t know 
it was such a good university” was the 
standard comment. 

A courageous faculty and administrators 
who dare to lead and support them are 
assets of a good university. Our congratula- 
tions to Vice-presidents Cox and Littleton, 
the deans and department heads who sup- 
ported them, and the faculty senate. May 
they continue to express and demand a 
vision of the university. 


Sincerely, 


Karen Jacobs 
Ph.D. 1970 


Edward C. Jacobs 
Ph.D. 1972 


Auburn’s Low Rank 
Result of Lack 


of Support for 
Libraries, Labs 


In his disjointed call for university unity 
last week, it appeared to Luther L. Farrar 
that at least five members of the Auburn 
University History Department could bet- 
ter spend their time upgrading their 
department rather than attacking the Board 
of Trustees and President Funderburk. 
That the Chronicle of Higher Education 
ranked Auburn's history faculty sixth low- 
est out of one hundred two rated and dead 
last in program effectiveness meant to him 
chat Drs. Gordon Bond, Wayne Flynt, Don 
Olliff, Wesley Newton, and Allen Jones 
had been negligent in their prescribed duty 
to teach history in the Land Grant tradi- 
tion. Mr. Farrar, you are wrong! 

The history faculty has published thirty- 
one books, fifty-five articles or chapters in 
various encyclopedias and anthologies, and 
some one hundred seventy-five refereed 
articles in scholarly journals. Of Farrar’s 
five imprudent professors, Flynt has pub- 
lished five books; Newton, two; Bond and 
Olliff, one each; and Jones, the University 
Archivist, directed a doctoral dissertation 
that was later published and nominated for 
a Pulitizer Prize. When the Trustees ren- 
dered their ill-advised verdict January 7,4 
letter similar in tone to Farrar’s told faculty 
that they could now return to work. Yet, in 
that alleged year of vacation, history pro- 
fessor Robert Rea produced three books 
and Tal Henson, one. 

History professors teach as well as write. 
Bond, in 1972, was chosen Best University 
Professor. Ironically, Funderburk himself 
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The Alumnew'ss prints all signed letters 
as long as they are not libelous or obscene. 
Letters coming in past the deadline for one 
issue will be included in the following 
issue. Writers should include a correct 
address. 


approved Bond's promotion to full-pro- 
fessor. Joe Kicklighter and Flynt have been 
recognized as outstanding faculty in Arts 
and Sciences. Two of the eight Distin- 
guished Graduate Faculty Lecturers have 
been historians: Malcolm McMillan and 
Rea. Mr. Farrar, just how lax have history 
faculty been in discharging their duty? 

Mr. Farrar might have mentioned that 
the history department showed a fifty-one 
percent improvement over the last five 
years. Of course, that would not have fit his 
purpose of destroying “apathy” through 
red-herring propaganda. Programs in 
Auburn's so called Land-Grant tradition 
also merited low rankings by the Chroni- 
cle. Physics, Electrical Engineering, Chem- 
ical Engineering, Bio-chemistry, the Vet. 
School, and Microbiology ranked on par 
with or below History. Auburn's highest 
rated programs, Botany and Mechanical 
Engineering, ranked below the national 
average. Perhaps, Mr. Farrar, there are 
problems at Auburn that have not resulted 
from outspoken professors. 

Indeed, these low rankings resulted from 
a lack of financial support for various pro- 
grams, inadequate library space and re- 
sources, and out-moded laboratory facili- 
ties. When quality faculty retire or move 
into more lucrative careers, financial con- 
straints have made it necessary to hire 
replacement faculty at the Assistant Pro- 
fessor or Instructor level, many of whom 
have just completed their degrees. It takes 
time before these folk establish a reputa- 
tion equivalent to their ability. Often when 
they do achieve distinction, they are hired 
away by other schools. Programs staffed 
and equiped this way suffer in surveys like 
that in the Chronicle. Are not finances 
Funderburk's forte? Maybe he is the wool- 
gatherer, and not Farrar'’s five professors. 
During the President's tenure, he has not 
demonstrated the ability to lead, nor the 
ability to improve, nor even the ability to 
maintain the quality of Auburn. He has 
however united the faculty as never before, 
and they are now demanding his resigna- 
tion, Seven hundred fifty-two strong-willed 
individuals agree that Funderburk cannot 
solve Auburn's problems. That is not 
apathy, Sir; that is history. 


Sincerely, 


Ed Crowther, President Kappa-Pi 
Chapter, Phi Alpha Theta, 
International Honor Society in History 


This letter was adopted by unanimous vote 
by Kappa Pi Chapter, Phi Alpha Theta on 
January 28, 1983 


Auburn History 
Repeats Itself 


| have been reading all the information 
available in this area on the controversy 
that apparently exists between President 
Funderburk and the faculty. It is distressing 
to know that Auburn University has a 


situation that can only be detrimental to 
the overall well-being of the University. 

The appointment of President Funder- 
burk, the manner in which it was handled, 
and the problems which evolved are so 
similar to the circumstances and problems 
relative to Coach Barfield’s appointment. 
Did we endure the Barfield era without 
learning anything from the situation? 

I make these comments only to make a 
point and not to discredit Coach Barfield in 
any way. The circumstances of his appoint- 
ment would have made it virtually impos- 
sible for anyone to succeed. 

The person or persons responsible for 
leaking to the press the pending announce- 
ment of Coach Jordan's retirement didn't 
help the situation. It had been rumored, 
speculated, and talked for years that Paul 
Davis was heir apparent. The surprise 
announcement of Doug's appointment left 
a lot of questions unanswered. With three 
factions at work; Coach Jordan’s loyal sup- 
porters, those that wanted Paul Davis, and 
Doug's supporters, how could he have suc- 
ceeded under those conditions? Again, the 
press had a field day with this. 

As tension and frustration mounted and 
our football program declined, we hid our 
heads in the sand, extended his contract, 
and hoped our problems would go away. 
Fortunately, someone finally “bit the bullet” 
and made the responsible decision that a 
change was necessary. 

The coaching situation has nothing to do 
with our present problems, but let's look at 
the parallel. President Funderburk's appoint- 
*ment was a compromise when the Board of 
Trustees and the Governor couldn't agree. 
Again, the press had a field day. 

President Funderburk’s appointment 
resulted from compromise, so the world 
knows he was not the choice of either fac- 
tion of power. Then came the appointment 
of Dr. Ranier as his executive vice-president. 
Was this a result of the compromise or 
President Funderburk’s decision? Who 
really knows; either way it was a situation 
that was not desirable from the beginning. 
How could we expect anyone to work suc- 
cessfully when he knows his number one 
man was the first choice of the Governor 
for his job. It became apparent early that 
problems existed when Dr. Ranier departed 
and went back to Montgomery. 

Now the faculty is upset. We have tried 
to deal with this problem for about two 
years, and the only accomplishment has 
been to make an undesirable situation 
worse. Let's not stick our heads in the sand 
again and allow the problems to continue 
to grow until irreparable damage is done. 

We extended Doug's contract, now we 
want to give President Funderburk a Chan- 
cellor, leave the problems along and hope 
they go away. All this will do is buy a little 
time and create more problems; we will 
eventually end up just like we did with 
Doug. 

Wouldn't a Chancellor be in the same 
position with President Funderburk that 
President Funderburk was in with Dr. 
Ranier? President Funderburk apparently 
still has enough political clout with the 
Board of Trustees to retain his position 
even though recommending the Chancel- 
lor appraoch was an admission that Presi- 
dent Funderburk’s approach to solving 
Auburn's problems was not working. 

One question keeps coming to mind: 
Why didn’t the Board recommend the 
Chancellor arrangement before appoint- 
ing Dr. Funderburk, if they thought that 


was what Auburn needed? Now it appears 
to be a stop-gap measure to appease a few 
and let the problems continue. 

I have tried to determine from what | 
read and and hear exactly what is distress- 
ing the faculty. | am not clear; but recent 
votes make obvious the existing attitude. I 
don't think President Funderburk or anyone 
else could overcome this situation at this 
time. | have to assume that everyone has 
given it their best over the past two years, 
and our problems are greater. 

We all know that we cannot terminate 
500-600 faculty members, so the options 
are limited. Let's forget the Chancellor and 
go ahead and do what we all know will 
eventually come. Remove President Fun- 
derburk and along with him any faculty 
members who appear to be motivated by 
anything other than what is best for Auburn. 

All Auburn lovers would prefer that we 
not be in this position, but we are. It is time 
for the Board to forget personal and politi- 
cal interest and exercise the responsibility 
entrusted them when they were appointed. 

Ic is difficult for me to understand why 
President Funderburk wants to continue to 
fight at the expense of Auburn University. 
He had made some positive contributions, 
so why negate all of them. Why would 
anyone want to remain where they know 
the opposition is so strong and they are not 
wanted by the majority of their peers and 
associates? 

President Funderburk, make it easy for 
the Board by resigning with dignity. Hope- 
fully, we will have all profited from your 
misfortune. The Board of Trustees can 
then find someone that can heal our wounds. 
It is an unfortunate situation which may 
have been created for you through no fault 
of yours. ve 

With Coach Barfield and President Fun- 
derburk arriving under clouds of contro- 
versy and discontent, maybe we won't 
make the same mistake again. 


Sincerely, 


A. B. Michel 
Class of 1959 
Moultrie, Georgia 


Jeep Likely That 
of Col. Morrow 


The photo of “Patton a War Eagle” on 
page 6 of the Dec. 1982 issue of Alamneu's 
was taken in Strackonice, Czechoslovakia 
as General Patton, Commanding General 
of the Third Army was inspecting troops 
of the 301st Infantry Regiment of the 94th 
Infantry Division about 1945. The photo is 
published on page 498 of the “History of 
the 94th Infantry Division” in World War 
Il. 

The jeep is most likely the vehicle of Lt. 
Col. Samuel L. Morrow, Jr. who com- 
manded the 30 1st Field Artillery. He was a 
graduate of Auburn. General Louis J. Fort- 
ier, an instructor of ROTC in the early 
twenties was Commanding General of the 
Artillery unit of the 94th Division. 


Yours truly, 


Robert A. Betts, 25 
who served in several units of the 94th Inf. 
Artillery in Europe. 
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Professors Involved 
In Energy Project 
Equal to Putting 

Man on the Moon 


By Mark Stevenson 


In 1980, Congress set a national goal 
comparable to that of putting a man onthe 
moon by passing the Magnetic Fusion 
Energy Engineering Act which seeks to 
have a feasible nuclear fusion power plant 
operating by the turn of the century. And 
just as Auburn contributed its minds and 
hands to the efforts of the space program, 
so is it doing its part in the task of develop- 
ing the awesome potential of atomic fusion. 

Einstein's famous formula, E=mc?, shows 
that matter can be converted into energy in 
two ways, by fusion or by fission. Fission, 
the reaction now used in nuclear power 
plants, produces energy through the explo- 
sive splitting of the nuclei of large atoms 
such as those of uranium or plutonium. 
The opposite of fission, fusion, the reac- 
tion that runs the sun, the stars and the 
hydrogen bomb, is the combination of the 
nuclei of atoms of light elements, forming 
a heavier nucleus and releasing energy. 

The advantages of fusion over fission 
are many. First, fissile fuels are rare, 
expensive, and radioactive. The most 
promising fusion fuel is a combination of 
deuterium and tritium. Deuterium is a 
form of hydrogen that is easily derived 
from sea water. Tritium is rare in nature 
but can be produced by bombarding lithium 
with neutrons. Neutrons are a product of 
the fusion reaction, so a fusion reactor can 
help produce its own fuel while it gener- 
ates energy. And lithium is plentiful enough 
that the world need not worry about run- 
ning out of tritium for thousands, perhaps 
tens of thousands, of years. Even if the 
lithium reserves were to vanish there is no 
need for concern, since there are fusion 
reactions which do not require tritium, and 
one of them, a fusion involving only deute- 
rium, yields tritium as a product. 

Since the fuel supply is virtually infinite 
and very inexpensive, says Dr. Alan H. 
Glasser, an Auburn physics professor, “Once 
the capital investment of building the 
fusion reactor and the plant are taken care 
of, there will be little expense to create the 
energy.” And though the cost even then 
may not be cheap, it will at least be predic- 
table, a clear advantage in this age of vola- 
tile energy prices. 

Another advantage of fusion over fis- 
sion lies in the different waste products of 
the two reactions. Fission’s wastes are 
highly radioactive, long-lived and can be 
used in the manufacture of nuclear wea- 
pons, a disadvantage shared by its fuels. In 
contrast, fusion’s wastes are benign: helium, 
protons and neutrons. 

“There will be no direct radioactivity 
from the fusion reactor,” says physics 
department head Dr. Robert E. Kribel. 
“There will be some induced in the core 
because of neutron bombardment, but keep 
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NUCLEAR FUSION— With a mandate from Congress for a workable source of energy from nuclear fusion (as opposed to the nuclear fission of 
today’s nuclear power plants) by the turn of the century, Auburn professors are contributing their share. Physics Professor Donald G. Swanson (in lab 
coat) along with student Randy Tarr, left, and graduate student Bill Barry, work on the Torsatron, one of two of its kind in the U.S, Much smaller than 
Princeton's Tokamak—and much cheaper and faster to build—the Torsatron is in the final stages of construction. Nuclear fusion produces energy 


without giving off dangerous radiation 


this in mind: It will be down by a factor of 
at least 100 from fission, and there will be 
more control over the isotopes produced 
because they are created by interaction 
between the neutrons and the materials 
the reactor is made of. In fission the results 
are God-given, and there are some bad 
characters in there.” 

Besides, says Professor Donald G. Swan- 
son, “It is theoretically possible fusion 
could be done without creating any radioac- 
tivity at all.” And, adds Dr. Glasser,” The 
only way a fusion reactor could be used 
militarily is if you dropped it on somebody.” 

With fission, there is always the danger, 
however unlikely, of a runaway or a core 
meltdown. But, explains Dr. Kribel, that 
danger doesn't exist with fusion. “The fis- 
sion reaction has a critical mass, a min- 
imum amount of fuel that is required for 
the reaction to take place,” he says. “You 
dump all that fuel in there and you try to 
control the rate. But there's always the pos- 
sibility that it can go faster than you want it 
to, and you have a runaway. But there is no 
critical mass for fusion. It’s the same as a 
car. You fill up the tank, and it goes until it 
runs out and you fill up again. And it’s so 
hard to get started, you know it’s not going 
to go when everything's not right.” 

It is, indeed, hard to get a fusion reaction 
started. The first step is to create a plasma, 
matter in which the electrons are separated 
from the nuclei. Then the positively charged 
nuclei must be forced together against the 
powerful repulsive force of their charge. 


And then, once the reaction is begun, in 
order for it to be useful, it must be main- 
tained for long enough at a high enough 
rate that the energy output is greater than 
the input required to heat the fuel into the 
plasma state and initiate the reaction. 

Dr. Kribel outlines the difficulties in this 
way: ‘The ignition temperature is almost 
100 million degrees Celsius. This imme- 
diately creates three problems: How do you 
heat the plasma? Once you heat it, how do 
you hold it? and How do you break even?” 

Scientists at the Princeton Plasma Phys- 
ics Laboratory (PPPL) in Princeton, NJ., 
are working on the latter two problems. 
On December 24, PPPL’s massive, $316 
million Tokamak Fusion Test Reactor 
(TFTR) passed its final test in a one- 
twentieth-of-a second burst that produced 
a plasma at a temperature of 100,000 
degrees Celsius, a step hailed as “an essen- 
tial milestone” in fusion development. 

TFTR, the first device to burn the deute- 
rium and tritium fuel that will feed the first 
generation of commercial fusion reactors, 
uses nearly 600 tons of magnetic coils to 
generate magnetic fields that confine the 
plasma to its 25-feet-by-eight-feet, 80-ton, 
doughnut-shaped vaccuum chamber. When 
it is brought up to full power in about three 
years, it is expected to reach temperatures 
well above 100 million degrees Celsius, a 
point more than six times the temperature 
of the interior of the sun, and to achieve 
scientific break-even, the point at which 
the fusion energy created in the plasma 
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equals or exceeds the energy required to 
bring about the reaction. Ultimately, TFTR 
may achieve ignition, the state in which the 
fusion plasma produces enough heat to 
sustain the reaction without external 
heating. 

To explain break-even and ignition, Dr. 
Kribel likens fusion to a wet log being 
heated with a blowtorch. At first applica- 
tion, the log may not burn at all or only 
very feebly. After a time, the log will burn 
well enough that the flames from its burn- 
ing put out as much heat as the blowtorch, 
though the fire would go out if the torch 
were removed (break-even). Finally, the 
log would burn so fiercely that its flames 
would remain after the torch was taken 
away (ignition). 

It should be noted that a fusion reactor 
presents little danger despite the incredi- 
bly high temperatures. Dr. Kribel says, 
"The density of the fuel is less than the 
density of air, so the plasma has very little 
mass. If it escaped, it would be like drop- 
ping a red-hot nail into a swimming pool. 
The nail may be very hot, but the swim- 
ming pool doen't heat up, the nail cools 
down. There's a lot of temperature, but not 
a lot of heat.” 

Auburn's fusion program and its reactor, 
called a Torsatron, have neither the mas- 
sive size nor the price tag (Torsatron’s 
materials cost about $30,000) of Prince- 
ton’s, but AU's contribution is significant. 
Dr. Glasser, who was a research associate 
at PPPL before coming to Auburn, says, 
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“Huge machines like that take so long to 
build, by the time they become realities, the 
ideas behind them are already old. What 
we are trying to do is develop the basic 
principles and modernizations the larger 
fusion reactors will one day need if they're 
to prove successful.” 

Auburn's work centers on the first of the 
three problems listed by Dr. Kribel: heat- 
ing. The heating method under study at 
AU, radio frequency or “RF” heating 
(essentially the same as a microwave oven), 
may one day make reactors such as TFTR 
more practical. Tokamaks now can only 
operate in short pulses, not continuously, 
and intermittent power generation is 
frowned on by the electric utilities. RF 
research at Auburn may overcome this 
problem and arrive at a heating method 
with the realiability, efficiency and econ- 
omy necessary for a commercial reactor. 

The Torsatron, the larger of only two of 
its kind in the United States, is the heart of 
the experimental side of Auburn's fusion 
work. It is in the final stages of construc- 
tion under the supervision of Dr. Swanson, 
its designer, and should be completed this 
summer. 

For the last two and a half years, funding 
for the experimental branch of AU's fusion 
work has come from university energy 
research funds. “We started up on our own 
to show our commitment to the project,” 
says Dr. Kribel. “Experimental work needs 
shop support, equipment, lab space; it 
requires a high level of commitment by the 
university. We decided to construct and 
operate the Torsatron on our own, then 
next year apply to the Department of 
Energy for funding.” 

The theoretical side of Auburn's fusion 
program has had Department of Energy 
funding for the past two and a half years. It 
is the largest program of its kind in the 
Southeast excluding the national labora- 
tory at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Theoretical work 
here has reached its high level with the 
help of access to the Magnetic Fusion 
Energy Computing Center, housed at the 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory at the 
University of California. The network ties 
together all labs and universities working 
on fusion and allows them to test their 
theories on experimental data fed into the 
network from all of the reactors around the 
country. Auburn's level of access to the 
network is two steps higher than Georgia 
Tech's and is second in the Southeast only 
to Oak Ridge. 

When the first generation of commer- 
cial fusion reactors goes on line about the 
year 2020, and our children and children’s 
children begin to take having their houses 
warmed and lighted by power generated by 
the magical fire of the stars for granted, 
there will be those of us who know and are 
proud that Auburn had a hand in making it 
possible. 


Not What It Used 
To Be: Home Ec 
Bigger, Broader 


By Mary Ellen Hughes 


When Dr. Ruth Legg Galbraith became 
dean of the School of Home Economics in 
spring 1973, her goals for the school were 
to increase funding, increase research cap- 
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ability, stabilize faculty, keep curricula cur- 
rent with professional career possibilities, 
and increase the public service or outreach 
arm to people in the state. Although Dean 
Galbraith says her school can’t compare 
with the huge schools in the Midwest, she 
believes Auburn has made significant pro- 
gress on all these goals and has “the best 
comprehensive home economics program 
in the state.” 


Dean Galbraith, who came to Auburn as 
head of the Consumer Affairs Department 
in 1970, said major changes in her school 
actually started in 1969 with the creation of 
the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutri- 
tion and Foods. 


“This was a time of profound change in 
the school’s philosophy and programs,” 
Dean Galbraith said in a November pres- 
entation to the Board of Trustees. “Before 
1969, the school had primarily educated 
students with a broad general background 
in all facets of home economics.” The 
careers chosen most often were high school 
home ec teacher, county agent with the 
Extension Service, home or consumer 
representative with a utility company, or 
that of home-maker. 


The School of Home Economics now 
offers 14 majors within 11 curricula. Most 
students are preparing for professional 
careers in business, government, health or 
family services, or in education, Dean Gal- 
braith said. 


Dean Galbraith, 59, chaired the textiles 
and clothing division of the home econom- 
ics department at the University of Illinois 
for 14 years before coming to Auburn. She 
also taught at the University of Tennessee 
from 1950 to 1955. She received her bache- 
lor’s and doctorate in textile chemistry 
from Purdue University, working at 
DuPont and General Electric in between 
the two degrees. While studying for her 
doctorate she was a teaching assistant and 
research fellow. 


“T came to Auburn because I was a textile 
scientist,” Dean Galbraith said. “There are 
not very many of those around the country 
and I was trying to build a program that 
would have more than just me as a major 
professor. In Illinois production of textiles 
is not very large in the state economy. So 
the university was not terribly willing to 
put out additional money to support a 
major program there.” 


Auburn, however, already had a fairly 
well-established textile program in the 
School of Home Economics plus a textile 
engineering program. Thus, Dean Gal- 
braith could fully apply her knowledge in 
the field. 


Asa textile scientist Dean Galbraith says 
she learns about the chemistry of fibers 
that go into textiles, finishes that put them 
together, the mechanics of what happens 
to those fibers when you turn them into 
yarns and fabrics, and the interrelation- 
ships of all these factors and their effect 
upon the way the fabric behaves and 
performs. 


“I grew up loving to sew, entranced with 
fabrics. I went to a small-town high school 
in Indiana where there was a good math 
program and a good physics program but 
no chemistry. I went to college a typical 
freshman—scared to. death of chemistry, 


but found I like it. So 1 put the two 
together.” 


Dean Galbraith also grew up the only 
girl in a family of three older and three 
younger brothers. She said this made her a 
little bit more of a tomboy because she was 
always expected to keep up with her six 
brothers. 


Born in Lecompte, La. (the only child in 
her family not born in Indiana), she moved 
to Greenville, Ill, six weeks later. How- 
ever, when she was 3 her grandfather died 
and the family moved to Windfall, Ind., to 
take care of his farm. 


Dean Galbraith now has her own family, 
with a 27-year-old son, Allan, who is an 
attorney in Atlanta. She spends her spare 
time gardening and reading. She also likes 
needlework but finds she doesn't have the 
time for it; for, although her home ec pro- 
gram may be the best in the state, her 
school doesn't lack problems. 


First, the School of Home Economics, 
which has 600 undergraduates and 55 
graduate students, lacks sufficient space, 
Dean Galbraith says, especially for offices 
and research laboratories. 


“Spidle Hall was built when we had 250 
students, 17 faculty, a very limited research 
program and a very different instructional 
mission. Originally there were 21 offices in 
the building. We now range between 48-50 
faculty and about 20 graduate assistants. 
I'm literally hanging people in the closets. 
We've taken every closet that is big enough 
to put a desk in. We've divided the lounges. 
We've taken out every individual kitchen 
in the building and turned it into an office. 
We took out the human metabolism labor- 
atory, which we now desperately need 
back, but it had to go for office space.” 


Dean Galbraith says her school also 
needs more money for adequate research, 
since the only money available now comes 
from university grants-in-aid of $3,000 or 
less and limited departmental funds. In 
many cases the faculty subsidize their 
research from their personal funds and pay 
for most of their professional travel 
themselves. 

The home ec school also needs a “realis- 
tic maintenance and equipment budget,” 
Dean Galbraith says. The school has 
equipment that hasn't been replaced since 
1945, with slightly more than four percent 
of the school’s budget allocated for main- 
tenance and equipment. 

The school draws its enrollment from 
both sexes, but Dean Galbraith says most 
men don't get brave enough to commit 
themselves to home economics until later 
in their college careers because they have 
traditionally considered it a feminine dis- 
cipline. The percentage of male graduate 
students in home ec is 30 to 35 percent, 
with male faculty being 25 to 30 percent. 

“We do get a tremendous number of 
transfers in after students come on campus 
and learn a little bit more about what the 
school has to offer,” Dean Galbraith said. 
“They come in with a stereotyped idea of 
what home economics is, get here, and 
learn that that’s not what it is at all—that 
we're really talking about professions that 
deal with improving the lives of people, 
whether that deals with providing clothing— 
and that might be a merchandising, a tex- 
tiles, or a design career—or housing and 
home furnishings, or foods, or social inter- 
action of people.” 


Former Music, Drama 
Major Excited to 
Come Back to Auburn 
While on Tour 


By Sean Bowlin 
AU News Bureau 


“ Who says you can't go home again? Not 

Terry Dobson, musical director of A 
Christmas Carol and former Auburn music 
student who came to campus November 29 
for a performance. 

“Lcan’t wait to get back!” Terry said ina 
telephone interview a week before he was 
due back on the Plains. “I've really missed 
Auburn. | was really excited when I found 
out I was scheduled to come back with the 
road show.” Terry left the campus in 1980 
to pursue a Career in musical theatre with 


Dallas-based Theatre 3. 


“IL was a music major with a concentra- 
tion in piano,” he recalled about his Auburn 
days. All my life, I'd planned to become a 
piano teacher.” However, his goal changed 
after he came to Auburn. “When I came 
here, I got involved in drama-oriented 
music—plays and shows—and I really found 
my. niche. It was a lot of fun. While I was 
here I either performed or helped direct 13 
musical plays or comedies. 


Ralph Miller, associate professor of 
theatre and director of the university's lav- 
ish musicals, has nothing but praise for 
Terry. “It is his combination of music and 
theatre that make his contributions so uni- 
que.” Like other Auburn players, Terry 
started small. “He began in the chorus of 
Guys and Dolls, was in the chorus of 
Cabaret, had a minor role in Ok/ahoma and 
South Pacific and the lead in Anything 
Goes,” remembers Prof. Miller. 


“It was Terry's idea to combine music 
with non-musical plays, so he starred, 
directed, and arranged the music for our 
performance of Charlie Brown.” 

Terry's musical and performing expe- 
rience at Auburn wasn't limited to the 
Theatre Department. “I also got a lot of 
practical work in musical productions 
through being in the Concert Choir and the 
University Singers,” he says. “The latter 
was the most fun. One year we traveled to 
Guatemala, Russia, and Poland. I really 
enjoyed that.” 


Terry also arranged and wrote original 
music for the Singers. “He wrote the lyrics 
and the music and did the arranging for 
one of the numbers on our Guatemalan 
tour,” says Tom Smith, director of the sing- 
ing group. "He did arrangements and 
compositions for the Concert Choir as 
well.” 


“At first I was torn between my liking 
for musical drama and my previous plans 
with piano,” says Terry, “but I had a lot of 
professors in the Music Department who 
were really sympathetic and helpful—J. W. 
Tamblyn was one. He helped me a lot, 
especially with the shows.” 


Once Terry decided on a career and gar- 
nered some campus experience, he decided 
it was time to move on. He chose Dallas 
with three goals in mind: 


Continued on P. 16 
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HUNTSVILLE 
I Rural club boys 
LJ and girls of 


June 21, 1923 


COTTON PICKING 
Photographer Lewis 
Arnold ‘46 captured 
this smiling youngster 
in an Alabama cotton 


field in September, 1945 


|} CUTTING WOOD 
Few Alabama farmers 

were using such trac- 

tors for woodcutting 

in the Twenties, 

according to a cutline 

attached to this picture 

of W. M. Hester, S. B. Hester, 
and D. W. Hester of Russell- 
ville, dated March 1, 1926 


The Auburn University Archives’ latest 
project is acquiring records relating to Ala- 
bama’s agricultural and rural past. A state- 
wide records search is now underway and 
will add to the Archives’ already substan 
tial collection of agriculture-related records 
which include documents and photographs 
A $64,200 grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities will enable Auburn 
to pursue such records in earnest by adding 
funds and a project archivist, Norwood 
Kerr ‘75. Norwood, who has a Ph.D. in 
agricultural history from Auburn, spent 
four years in the Agricultural Research 
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Archives Seeks to Preserve Alah 


Information Office and completed his& 
sertation on the Alabama Experiment 
tion last March 

The Auburn Archives ts the officials 
pository of records of the Agricultur 
Experiment Station and the Cooperati 
Extension Service, naturally enough; but 
also contains Alabama Farm Bureau recon 
and a number of other items which rela 
to agriculture and rural life in Alabam 
according to project director Bill Sumner 

As work on the collection proceeé 
faculty in the School of AgriculrureW 
work with Dr. Kerr to identify possidt 


ha’s Rural and Agricultural Past 


sdp sources. These faculty members not only 
Shave ‘expertise of the field,” but have con 

tacts across the state,’ explained Mr 
ilg Sumners, who is assistant University 
tue archivisce. In addition to Dr. Kerr and Mr 


atiy, ~=Sumners, University archivist Allen Jones 


vut and Records Manager David Rosen 
on blatt will be involved in the rural Alabama 
el# agriculture project 

am Not only will the Archives preserve such 
nes records as those of long established dairies, 


6 «farm cooperatives, fertilizer companies, 
| implement manufacturers, and feed com- 


it Panties, but they are also seeking informa- 


tion from lumber companies, cattle and 
poultry associations, granges, and farm 
alliances 

The records which are given to Archives 
will be available for research purposes, and 
the Archives asks the aid of alumni in both 
providing records and identifying sources 
of such records. Should the owner prefer to 
keep the materials, the Archives will use 
money from the Humanities grant for 
microfilming them so that they will be 
available to researchers coming to the 
Auburn Archives seeking to learn about 
Alabama's rural and agricultural heritage 


SEWING 

A young lady 
from Franklin 
County 4-H group 
works on a sew 
ing project in 


the Forties 


Photos from 
The Auburn University 
Archives 
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FIRST TURKEYS 
A. G. DeSherbinin (wearing 


the explorer hat, left of 


center) was one of the first 
farmers in Alabama to raise 
turkeys. On November 15, 
1927, he had a load ready 

for market. They were 

loaded on railcars and sent 
away in time to be somebody's 
Thanksgiving dinner. E. H 


Green made the picture for 


the Extension Service 
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Actor Returns 


ras # 


“First 1 wanted to get some working 
experience in musical theatre and become a 
member of Equity, the actors’ union. Second, 
I wanted to get some exposure. Third, | 
wanted to make some contacts that would 
help me later on.” 

Terry's pleased with his achievements 
so far. “I got my Equity card recently, which 
is a big help to any actor. It opens a lot of 
doors for you, because you're then a member 
of the professional actors’ union and as 
such can get paid on a union scale.” 

He's also gotten a lot of exposure. “I've 
been fortunate to get some good reviews of 
my performances, especially for my roles 
in Theatre 3's productions of Anything 
Goes and Sweeney Todd, a musical by Jack 
Edelman that has appeared at the New 
York City Opera. I was proud of that 
show.” 

He's also had acting or directing expe- 
rience in several other Theatre 3 produc- 
tions and Terry now thinks he’s ready for a 
crack at big time theatre in New York and 
hopes to make a move there “either next 
fall or the fall of 84.” 

In his years away from Auburn, what has 
Terry missed the most? 

“The people,” he stresses. “You always 
miss the people. In performing you get 
really close, and in college, you're normally 
away from home for the very first time; 
you need friends, and you make them in 
college very quickly. It’s kind of neat now to 
keep in touch with a lot of my friends from 
Auburn, especially the ones that are per- 
forming. A lot of them are in New York, 
Disneyland, and Opryland. Demanding 
places. And it makes me feel good when | 
hear one of them praised in a review. | 
think to myself, ‘l went to school with 
him!” 


AU’s Military 
Connections 


Remain Strong 


By Fowler Dugger, Jr. 
AU News Bureau 


For long-time residents of this univer- 
sity community, every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of the school year is a reminder of 
Auburn University’s role in developing a 
reservoir of citizen soldiers as well as pre- 
paring those graduates who go on to 
careers in the armed services. On those 
days some 1175 Reserve Officer Training 
corps (ROTC) students appear on campus 
in uniform. Also in uniform are some 140 
officers and enlisted personnel studying at 
Auburn. 

Their presence was underscored at 
Auburn's most recent graduation when a 
new page was added to the university's 
military history with the award of electrical 
engineering degrees-to three Air Force 
lieutenants. James H. Alton, II, of Bridge- 
ville, Pa., Bruce A. Bowers of Charlotte, 
N.C., and Charles W. Sokol of Detroit, 
Mich., became the first to win a degree at 
Auburn under a new conversion, or “second 
degree,” program of the Air Force Institute 
of Technology (AFIT) at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. 

AFIT is one of the Air Force’s major 
centers for technical training, concentrat- 
ing on advanced degrees. However, a criti- 
cal need for aerospace and electrical engi- 
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YOU CAN GO HOME AGAIN—Kevin Dobson, right, returned to Auburn recently with a 
traveling musical production. He is pictured above in one of his roles as an Auburn student 


neers has led the Air Force to contract with 
Auburn and some 20 other universities to 
educate 180 of the 240 entering the pro- 
gram each year. Under this program young 
men and women with a degree in math or 
science receive a commission after com- 
pleting Officer Training School, then earn 
an engineering degree and serve at least 
four years. In selecting schools the Air 
Force considers accredited land-grant 
schools (although some contracts are with 
private universities), the engineering 
program. 

Alton, Bowers and Sokol entered Auburn 
in the summer of 1981 as members of the 
first AFIT group of 15. They finished in 
the minimum of six quarters (eight is the 
maximum allowed by the Air Force) because 
of their earlier work. Alton had majored in 
math and computer science at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Bowers, in physics at 
N.C. State; and Sokol, in math and physics 
at Wayne State. 

How did the first three graduates find 
their second turn at colege? 

“Auburn is as friendly a place as you 
could find,” said Alton. “It's just a fact that 
being a year or two out of college lessens 
the appeal of the usual campus social life, 
and as a small city, Auburn can’t be expected 
to offer the range and variety of attractions 
as a Pittsburgh or Detroit.” 

The trio were in agreement that comple- 
tion early next year of Auburn's new elec- 
trical engineering building will relieve 
overcrowding, the only blemish on an oth- 
erwise “first class program.” Like students 
from the other services here for special 
programs, the AFIT students have above 
average records. Alton, Bowers and Sokol 
have set a fast pace for succeeding classes. 
Sokol, who went to OTS right out of 
Wayne State, graduated with High Honor 
and was named to Phi Kappa Phi, uni- 
versity-wide scholastic honorary. Alton, 
who worked briefly with General Electric, 


and Bowers, in health physics as Duke 
Power's McGuire Nuclear Plant, both were 
named to Eta Kappa Nu, electrical, and 
Tau Beta Pi, all-engineering honoraries. 

Their new assignments will bring the 
trio their “first real Air Force experience, 
other than OTS.” Alton will be at Hans- 
com AFB in Massachusetts working in the 
purchase of computers; Bowers, at Warner 
Robins AFB, interfacing computers; Sokol, 
in the San Francisco area, in contract 
management. 

Most, but not all, of the 5I Air Force 
offiters enrolled at Auburn are new to the 
Air Force. Among the exceptions is Maj. 
Edwin Morgan, liasion officer, one of sev- 
eral seeking a master’s degree. Morgan, a 
University of Oklahoma graduate in 
pharmacy, has 14 years of service, much of 
it in computer applications in hospitals 
and hospital pharmacies. Captains Jim 
O'Neal and Rick Miller are at Auburn for 


_ their second “conversion.” Graduates in 


math of the Universities of Colorado and 
Maine, respectively, the Air Force pre- 
viously sent them to the University of 
Utah for degrees in meteorology. Now, 
after duty as weather officers, they are at 
Auburn to become electrical engineers. 
Along with the officers, the Air Force 
has 43 non-commissioned officers at 
Auburn, earning degrees under the Air- 
men Education and Commissioning Pro- 
gram, primarily in engineering. Some 70 to 
80 colleges are educating the 400 airmen 
currently entering the program annually. 
AFIT also has five additional students at 
Abuurn in a third program, the College 
Senior Engineers Plan. Rising seniors in 
engineering enlist at the E-3 grade and 
earn $1,000 per month plus allowances. 
Upon graduation they attend OTS and 
serve at least an initial four-year tour. 
Both the Army and Navy are meeting 
their needs essentially through their own 
service-operated schools. The Army, for 


example, has only two officers enrolled at 
Auburn, though five to ten is a more typical 
number. The Navy also now has only two, 
both master’s candidates. The Navy and 
Marines do have on-going programs at 
Auburn, according to Capt. Joseph L. 
Steckler, professor of naval science. There 
are now 17 Navy and 19 Marine enlisted 
personnel in their respective Enlisted 
Commissioning and Education Programs. 
Navy students must have completed two 
years of college on their own before enter- 
ing the program; Marines may use four 
years to earn their degrees. 

The special armed forces students on 
campus are the newest aspect of an Auburn 
military heritage that dates from 1872 
when Auburn became a land grant college. 
Military training and uniforms were a part 
of every student's life. With the introduc- 
tion of ROTC just before World War I, the 
two-year basic program was a graduation 
requirement for males. When that require- 
ment was dropped in 1971, ROTC enrol- 
Iment also declined. However, ROTC has 
continued on a voluntary basis and now 
enjoys renewed interest. Bolstered by an 
active recruited program that has doubled 
enrollment in the past year or two, the 
Army, with some 500 students either in the 
basic program or taking a course within the 
basic program plus 100 more in the 
advanced (junior and senior year) pro- 
gram, has the largest enrollment on cam- 
pus, according to Col. William A. Luther, 
Jr., professor military science. The Air 
Force has 321 ROTC students and the 
Navy/ Marine Corps, 303. 

While the particulars vary slightly, all 
four services offer ROTC scholarships, 
including some for four years of college, 
awarded in national competition. These 
cover tuition, fees, books, and a monthly 
allowance of $100. For non-scholarship 
students there is a $100 monthly allowance 
during the junior and senior years. The 
Army ROTC has 62 scholarships students 
in its basic program and within that group, 
the second highest ratio of engineering 
students—topped only by Notre Dame. 
The Navy/Marine ROTC unit has 184 
national scholarship students, Notre Dame 
again leading the U.S. with 276. But the 
largest number of ROTC scholarships at 
Auburn are in the Air Force—126, accord- 
ing to Col. William N. Winters, professor 
of aerospace studies, who himself is an 
Auburn ROTC graduate. Auburn, he adds, 
is one of the largest producers of Air Force 
officers in the country. 


Are Aubie, James 
The Same? Yes, 
And... Well, No 


By Anita Stiefel '85 


What started out as a cute idea for an 
A.U. football program cover has become a 
vital asset to the school's spirit. Twenty- 
four years ago, a face was connected to the 
word “tiger” when Phil Neel created Aubie, 
a loveable cartoon character, in 1959 for 
the cover of the Auburn-Hardin Simmons 
football program. Then in 1979, the car- 
toon came to life. From the first time he 
entered the stadium, Aubie won a place in 
the hearts of every Auburn fan. Past 
Aubies include Barry Mask, Jimmy Mayo, 
and Danny Richards. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


This year's Aubie is James C. Taylor, Ill, 
a Mobile native. While in high school he 
was active in the National Honor Society 
and helped lead his basketball team to the 
number two spot in regionals. A junior 
studying chemical engineering, he plans to 
switch to computers soon. His interests 
include basketball, swimming, and danc- 
ing, and he enjoys reading horror stories, 
watching plays, writing poetry, and meet- 
ing new people — one of the privileges of 
being a university mascot. 

James tried out for the role of Aubie 
because he “wanted to get involved in the 
spirit here at Auburn,” and involved he is. 
Many responsibilities go along with the 
title — public relations, special appearan- 
ces around campus and the community, 
alumni parties, interviews, and what James 
considers the most difficult aspect: coming 
up with new and original skits for each 
ballgame. “It’s pretty hard thinking of new 
stuff for six straight home games.” One 
responsibility he enjoys is the publicity, 
from radio talk shows to TV appearances 
on shows such as PM Magazine. 

Last spring, James competed with 18 
other young men, each a hopeful for the 
coveted position. “The competition is pretty 
stiff,’ he remarked. The requirements 
include attending a week of orientation, 
and the preparation and presentation of a 
three-minute skit which displays dancing 
ability, personality, cleverness, and origi- 
nality. Each candidate must explain to the 
panel of judges why he thinks he could fill 
the position. James feels his best attribute 
is the ability to make animation come to 
life, which is necessary because “the main 
idea to get across to people is that there 
isn't a human in the suit.” 

Describing Aubie's personality, James 
says, “Aubie is a coo/ tiger. He doesn’t go 
crazy; he’s always thinking and reacting to 
a situation. He's always up to something, 
but he’s still rather laid back. What he's 
most noted for is being a ladies’ tiger — 
he’s always hugging some girl or kissing 
some lady. And he loves little children, and 
loves to bring spirit to everybody.” 

James is fond of making new friends. 
“One of the most enjoyable things about 


OUT OF COSTUME—James Taylor makes 
Aubie come alive for Auburn fans. 
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being Aubie is making people happy. A lot 
of times somebody comes down there and 
tells me, ‘I came to watch the game, but ! 
always watch you, or “You make me so 
happy!’ I get a kick out of seeing a little 
kid's face light up when Aubie'’s around, 
because | feel I've done something — 
Aubie's done something — to brighten 
that kid's day.” His fondest memory is 
cheering a terminally ill young girl in St. 
Jude's Hospital: “She had been withdrawn 
and to herself most of the time she was 
there, and she wanted to see Aubie. So I 
went down, and I made her smile. That 
would have to be the best thing | remember 
doing.” 

James feels that the biggest contribution 
being Aubie has made to his life is the 
patience he has learned. “When things 
start happening all at once, you can’t get 
frantic, you just have to wait and every- 
thing usually works out by itself.” Being 
Aubie has also helped James be more open 
with others, and taught him self-control. 

Do people treat him differently when 
they find out he’s Aubie? “To a certain 
extent. I don’t like for a lot of people to 
know, because I want them to treat me the 
same as if they didn't know.” 

One point James stresses is that Aubie is 
an individual, with his own characteristics 
and lifestyle. “If someone walks up to me 
and asks if I'm Aubie, I say "No, I'm James 
Taylor.’ While Aubie is portrayed as an 
extrovert, James describes himself as “usu- 
ally pretty shy.” His goal while in the suit is 
to exhibit Aubie’s personality without 
inserting bits of his own. “Once I'm in the 
uniform, there is no James Taylor.” 


Recent Gifts 
To Library 


Ralph Brown Draughon Library con- 
tinues to need (and appreciate) gifts of 
money and books. Listed below are some of 
the more recent contributors. 

Donors of Money 
Mrs. William M. Askew, Jr., "35 
The Blount Foundation 
Mr. James Durham Bradley ‘72 
Miss Annis E. Godbey 
Mr. Thomas C. McGuire 


Ms. Marilyn L. Neese in memory of Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth M. Burns 


Mrs. George W. Patton 
Mr. James Stephens Phillips °51 


Mrs. Elisha Pollard in memory of E. Frederick 
Pollard 


Mrs. Val Price 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Reeves ‘59 
Mrs. B. Frank Senkbeil ‘60 


Donors of Library Materials 


Air Line Pilots Association 


" Alabama Cowbelles Association 


Alabama Department of Public Health 
Alabama Legislative Fiscal Office 

Alabama Public Library Service 

Alabama Society of Professional Land Surveyors 
Alabama Solar Energy Center 

Alabama State Chiropractic Association, Inc. 


American College of Veterinary 
Ophthalmologists 


Dr. Robert V. Andelson 


Auburn Veterinarian Staft 


IN ACTION —James Taylor as Aubie rides in the Tangerine Bow! Paradé in Orlando. 


Dr. John Dean Baker 

Baylor University Deparement of Psychology 
Dr. Arthur G. Bedeian 

Prof. W. G. Blakney 

Dr. John Nicholls Booth 

Mr. Fred Bruggeman 

Mr. George S. Bush 

Ms. Beth Cameron 

Dr. Robert Y. Cannon 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching 


Prof. Bryan A. Chin 

The Commonwealth Fund 

Dr. M. A. Cutchins 

Dr. Charles Darling 

Dr. Kermit R. Davis 

Dr. Richard M, Durand 

Dr. Jose A. Escarpanter 

Fisheries Department, Auburn University 
Dr. John Floyd 

Ms. Ann C. Foster 

Dr. H. Hanly Funderburk 

Dean Ruth L. Galbraith 

Mrs. Mallette Goggans 

Gold Kist, Inc. 

Graduate Record Examination Board 
Dr. lan R. Hardin 

Dr. George E. Hawkins 

Dr. Donald E. Hayhurst 

Dr. Allen K. Hess 

Dr. Forrest Hicks 


a 


Dr. George M. Hocking 


Dr. Clarke L. Holloway 

Mr. David Housel 

Mrs. Claude L. Huey, Jr. 

E. F. Hutton & Co., Inc. 

Dr. David Icenogle 

Indiana Audubon Society 
Institute for the Study of Man 
Kansas State University 

Mr. Neal E. Kern ‘70 

Mr. Ron Koehler 

Lange Medical Publications 
Learning Resources Center, Auburn University 
Dr. Jose A. Madrigal 

Dr. David Martin 

Mobile, Ala., Fire Department 


Dr. and Mrs. P. B. Mock 

Dr. Wayne T. Moore 

Dr, Wellington Moore 

Mark Morris Associates 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc 
The Honorable Bill Nichols 39 


North Carolina State University School 
of Design 


Mr. David H. Parker 

Ms. Phyllis F. Parker 

Produce Marketing Association 

Dr. J. S. Ramsey 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Rumph ‘28 
Samford University Library 

Prof. Samuel P. Snow 

Society for Theriogenology 
Southern Center for International Studies 
Southern Forest Experiment Station 
Southern Progress Corporation 


Southern Rural Development Center, 
Mississippi State University 


Stanford University Institute for Research 
on Educational Finance and Governance 


Dr. H. E, Steele 

Mr. T. Harmon Straiton, Jr. 
Mr. Bill Sumners 

Texas Woman's University 
Dr. B. F. Thomas, Jr. 

Dr. Louis B. Trucks 

Fr. Patrick J. Twohig 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, Local Union 12 


United States National Agriculture Libarary 
USSR. 

University of Maine 

University of Tulsa 

University of South Caroliniana Society 
Upjohn Company 

Dean J. T. Vaughan 

Dr. Johnnie B. Vinson 

Mr. John Wahl 

Dr. John E. Warner 

Westvaco 

Mr. Doug S. Willoughby 

Dr. Stanley P. Wilson 

Mrs. Billie Ruth Wood “49 

Mr. S. Blake Yates ‘32 

Dr. Tyler J. Young 
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Auburn Alumnalities 


1915-1938 


Dr. M. A. Ehrlich ‘15 is still a practicing 
physician in Bainbridge, Ga., according to an 
article which appeared in the Post-Searchlight 
on Christmas Day. The paper also printed a 
poem that Dr. Ehrlich wrote while an Auburn 
student in 1913. After leaving Auburn, Dr 
Ehrlich graduated from Vanderbilt Medical 
School and served in the Army Medical Corps in 
World War I, treating patients of the massive 
influenza epidemic in a hospital at Fort Jackson 
which turned barracks into hospital quarters for 
10,000 at one time. After military duty, he 
arrived in Bainbridge in time to fight the 
influenza there. But, the article notes, despite 
Dr. Ehrlich’s more than fifty years of practicing 
medicine, he wonders what his life might have 
been like if he'd pursued another interest— 
poetry. 

Word about Claude W. O'Donnell ‘23 of 
College Grove, Tenn., indicates that he’s as big 
an Auburn fan as ever. Although he is now ina 
nursing home, his “health is fairly good so he 
keeps up with the Auburn news whenever he 
can.” He also “wears his Auburn cap and has an 
Auburn cover for his bed. As he approaches his 
86th birthday, all of his friends tease him about 
his love for Auburn. He has his '23 Glomerata, 
the new Auburn history, and the football his- 
tory of Auburn by his bedside. He regales 
anyone who will listen about his days at Auburn 
in civil engineering.” 

C. Arthur Harris '30 of Alexander City and 
his wife, Deryal, celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary on August 15, 1982. All four child- 
ren, eleven grandchildren, and two greatgrand- 
children were present. The Harris family 
includes three Auburn alumni in addition to Mr. 
Harris (who received a master's in 1952): sons- 
in-law Lewis E. Parker ‘57, who is with McDo- 
nald Aircraft in St. Louis, Mo., and George O. 
Warren ‘58, a pharmacist in Montgomery, as 
well as son James Michael Harris ‘69, who 
received a master’s in 1974 from Auburn and 
then the Ph.D. from the University of Illinois in 
1979 and is now an economist with the USDA 
in Washington, D.C. 


Hubert Harris "36 and his wife, Grace, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary in Auburn 
on December 4 with a reception hosted by their 
daughter and family. The Harrises were mar- 
ried on November |, 1932 in Dulce, N.M. Both 
were employees of the U.S. Government at Jica- 
rilla Apache Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Mrs 
Harris taught the children who were patients 
and Mr. Harris was head of the dairy which 
served the sanatorium 

Col. Roland B. Scott ‘38 of Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., now has 


WAREGLE 


a license plate that reads 


1940-1949 


Carl Clifton Motley 40 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
retired from The Tennessee Valley Authority in 
September after 42 years of service (including 
i% years of military service in the South 
Pacific.) He was an electrical engineer in the 
Division of Construction 

Edgar Leon McGraw ‘41, editor of the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment Station, retired 
October 31 after spending most of his career at 
Auburn. He first worked for the Extension Ser- 
vice following graduation. Then, following 
World War II service, he taught vocational agri- 
culture in Town Creek before returning to 
Auburn in 1948 as subject matter specialist in 
vocational agriculture. He began work at the 


FAITHFUL MEMBERS—Joe Weatherby ‘25 
and his wife, Mae, are faithful members of the 
Houston Auburn Club, coming to all the club's 
functions. : 


Experiment Station in 1957 and became editor 
in 1968. 

Bruce Johnson ‘43 has joined the Alabama 
Department of Conservation and Natural 
Resources to head the wetlands program. He 
worked 20 years with the U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, primarily with the Ecological Services 
in Decatur, as well as for the Mississippi Game 
and Fish Commission for | 1 years. He will work 
to preserve critical habitats and to improve 
waterfowl population in Alabama. He will con- 
duct the annual waterfowl census in Alabama 
and monitor all development programs as to 
their effect on wetlands and waterfowl popula- 
tion. Mr. Johnson and his wife, Virginia, have 
two children: Linda Lee Willingham of Decatur 
and Bruce Johnson, Jr., of Birmingham 

William Manning ‘43 retired from McDon- 
nell Douglas Astronautics in 1979 after 35 years 
in the aircraft/aerospace industry. He and his 
wife now live in Big Pine, Calif 

John H. Sanders “43, vice president of East- 
man Kodak Co. and assistant general manager 
of Eastman Chemicals Division in Kingsport, 
Tenn., has been elected 1983 vice president of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
Long concerned with the needs of chemical 
engineers who entered management or market- 
ing, he helped establish the Institute's Market- 
ing Division and served as its first chairman. He 
is also a charter member of the Management 
Division and recently completed a term as a 
director on the Institute's governing council 
Mr. Sanders has been chairman of the Physical 
Sciences and Mathematics Advisory Council at 
Auburn and currently is a member of both the 
Engineering Alumni Council and the Research 
Advisory Council. In 1977, Auburn named him 
its first Distinguished Alumni Lecturer 

Margaret Tucker Kennell ‘44 is supervisor 
of all medical laboratory technologists for Met- 
path Laboratories in Bay City, Mich. 

George L. Cobb ‘44, vice president of supply, 
retired December 1 from PPG Industries, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. He began his career 36 years 
ago with PPG's chemical division as a mainte- 


nance engineer. He served in several capacities 
in that division before joining supply as director 
of facilities supply in 1972. He became director 
of energy affairs in 1975, and returned to the 
supply division as vice president in 1977. Mr 
Cobb and his wife, Dorothy, plan to make their 
retirement home in Pinehurst, N.¢ 

Bob Wesley Dean ‘45, vice president of tech- 
nology for Mallory & Evans, Inc., of Scottdale, 
Ga., has been named a Fellow of the American 
Society of Heating, Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers. Mr. Dean designed the 
heating and air-conditioning systems for the 
original Atlanta Hartsfield Airport passenger 
terminal as well as many environmental sys- 
tems for industry. He lives in Atlanta 

John Harbert, III, 46 of Birmingham, prest- 
dent of the Harbert Corp., is one of seven 
members appointed by Gov. Fob James to the 
Alabama Research Institute he created to over- 
see the handling of $10 million provided in a 
bond issue for research. 

Harry M. Barnes, Jr., ‘47 has been named 
vice president of loan production for Ist South- 
ern Federal Savings and Loan Association. He 
will work in the statewide office in Montgo- 
mery. Mr. Barnes was president of Real Estate 
Financing, a subsidiary of Ist Alabama in 
Montgomery before joining Ist Southern. He is 
past president of the Alabama Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association and of the Capital City 
Kiwanis Club. 

Henry B. Steagall, II, ‘47 is new state finance 
director under Gov. George Wallace. The Ozark 
lawyer was executive secretary for Wallace in 
the past administration and earlier served 16 
years in the Alabama Legislature. Mr. Steagall 
serves on the Auburn Board of Trustees. He has 
three children and three grandchildren. 


Emory Cunningham ‘48, president and pub- 


lisher of the Progressive Firmer Co., Inc., of 
Birmingham, is one of seven members appointed 
by Gov. Fob James to the Alabama Research 
Institute which he created to oversee the $10 
million provided last year by a bond issue for 
research 

Charles L. Seay ‘48 has been named director 
of product management for the new ¢ hemicals 
Division of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., of 
Kingsport, Tenn. He and his wife, Mary, have 
four children. They live in Kingsport 

Alan R. Barton ‘48, president and chief exec- 
utive officer of the Mississippi Power Co., was 
named Distinguished Auburn Engineer at 
Homecoming on Nov. 6. The award is made 
annually by the Auburn Alumni Engineering 
Council to recognize an Auburn alumnus who 
has achieved distinction. Mr. Barton has spent 
his entire career with the Southern Company 
System of which he is a director. He is also a 
trustee of the Southern Research Institute anda 
former president of the Auburn Alumni Engi- 
neering Council. 

Virginia Cooksey Hinton ‘48 (Mrs. W. 
Boyd) is now a full professor of English at 
Kennesaw College in Marietta, Ga., where in 
June she received a certificate of merit as one of 
the top four professors at the college. She has 
also received a certificate of merit for distin- 
guished service to the college for co-chairing the 
inauguration committee of President Betty L. 
Siegel. 

George B. Sharp ‘49 retired on October 30 as 
a senior engineer after 30 years of service with 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours Co. He lives in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

1950-1953 


William M. Quinn ‘50, retired manager of 
engineering at General Electric's Television 
Business Division, has been named National 


AGRICULTURE MISSION—Dr. E. T. York, Jr., 42, left, has recently completed his third 
agricultural mission at the request of President Reagan. Pictured with Maj. Alfred Fromayan, 
minister of Agriculture in Liberia, ata reception in November in Monrovia, Dr. York has reported 
on conditions in Liberia which has suffered a decline in food production in recent years and like 
many countries near the Sahara is forced to import an ever-increasing portion of its food supply. Dr. 
York, chancellor emeritus of the University of Florida System, is vice chairman of the U.S. Board for 
International Food and Agriculture Development. In the Past two years, he has also led agricultural 
missions to Egypt and to Central America and the Caribbean. 
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Outstanding Senior Elfun of the Year by the 
Elfun Society. The society is a management 
organization whose members promote good- 
will through voluntary community service. He 
has received regional honors in chapters in Bal- 
timore, Washington, and the Tidewater regions 
Mr. Quinn lives in Portsmouth, Va 

B. Phil Richardson ‘SO of Montgomery, 
executive vice president for operations of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Insurance Group, has 
been named Outstanding Accounting Alumnus 
at Auburn for 1982-83. He has been with Farm 
Bureau since graduating from Auburn, holding 
a number of positions. In 1961 he was elected 
Outstanding Exchangite in Montgomery and he 
has been active with various groups of United 
Way for the past 20 years 

James C. Cole 50 is new vice president of 
technology for RJR Archer, Inc., a producer of 
flexible packaging materials in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. He had been vice president of operations 
with the firm where he has worked since 1964 
ina number ot positions in engineering and 
manufacturing Operations 


Wilburn Bullington ‘51 of Montgomery has 


been promoted to regional manager for Farm 
Bureau Insurance, supervising Farm Bureau dis- 
trict managers and agents in South Alabama 
He was District Sales Manager of the Year in 
1977 and 1980. He is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Alabama Christian Academy. He 
and his wife, Jean, have two sons, John and 
Steve 


R. E. (Gene) Stevenson '51 has been named 
editor of the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station. After graduating from Auburn, he 
spent a few months as an associate editor of 
Farm and Ranch Southern Agriculturist in 
Nashville, Tenn., before being recalled to the 
Navy. After being discharged in 1955, he joined 
the Auburn Experiment Station staff and became 
associate editor in 1960. He and his wife, Mavis, 
have three children: Jane, David, and John 

Edwin M. Crawford ‘51, vice president of 
public affairs at Ohio State University for the 
past 8 years, has been named director of public 
affairs of the San Diego, Calif., Hospital Associ- 
ation. For the past year, Mr.Crawford has been 
on special assignment for Ohio State on federal 
matters in Washington, D.C., where he has also 
served as a senior advisor to the Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation of Dayton, Ohio. He 
moved to Ohio State from the University of 
Virginia where he held a similar position from 
1970 to 1975 

Hiram Y. McKinney ‘52 of Birmingham 
was elected chairman of the Jefferson County 
Personnel Board by the Citizen Supervisory 
Commission at their annual meeting in 
November. The three-member personnel board 
administers the civil service program in Jeffer- 
son County which has more than 7,000 em- 
ployees. 

Lawrence R. Russell ‘53 received an MBA 
from Adelphia University in Garden City, N.Y., 
in August. He lives in Greenlawn, N.Y., with 
his wife, Phyllis, a programmer with the Sperry 
Corp.; son John, a senior in engineering at Duke 
University; son Thomas, a sophomore in engi- 
neering at the University of Virginia; and 
daughter Therese, an eighth grader. Larry is a 
Supervisor in production and inventory control 
at Hazeltine Corp. in Greenlawn 

David A. Loiry ‘53 is president-elect of the 
Florida Psychological Association and will 
become president next December. Before mov- 
ing to Florida, Dr. Loiry was a psychologist at 
the Etowah Mental Health Center in Gadsden, 
director of the North Central Alabama Mental 
Health Center in Decatur, and also was in pri- 
vate practice in Decatur. He was twice elected 
President of the Alabama Council of Mental 
Health Center and Clinic Directors and was 
editor of The Alabama Psychologist. In Florida 
he has been president of the professional divi- 


sion of the Florida Psychological Association ” 


(FPA), twice president of the FPA certification 
board, served on the FPA executive council 
since 1979, and recently has been named a 
Member of the State Psychological Board of 
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AGRICULTURE COMMISSIONER—Albert McDonald "53 takes the oath of office as Alaba- 


ma’s new Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Examiners. He is currently in private practice in 
Sarasota and is a consultant to the Sarasota 
Palms Hospital. Dr. Loiry and his wife, Carol, 
are authors of A Time to Live, which deals with 
ways of learning to live more effectively. 


1954-1957 


Edgar N. Moon ‘54 was recently appointed 
area engineer for construction of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway. He has been with the 
Army Corps of Engineers since graduation 
from Auburn, spending three years in Israel as 
chief of the technical and engineering branch 
for design of two air bases before assignment as 
area engineer for the Columbus, Miss., Area 
Office. He has worked on various other engi- 
neering projects in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
etc., including on the Walter F. George lock and 
dam; in Huntsville with the Sentinel and Safe- 
guard anit-ballistic missile systems; and at Cape 
Canaveral with the design and construction of 
space shuttle landing facilities. Mr. Moon looks 
forward to finishing up the Waterway. He and 
his wife live in Columbus, Miss. They have four 
grown sons and four grandsons. 


H. Grady Barnes ‘54 has joined Yearwood 
Johnson, Inc., Architects and Space Planners as 
a specifications writer. He is the former owner 
of the architectural firm H. G. Barnes in Jack- 
son. He brings thirty years of architectural 
experience to the Nashville, Tenn., firm which 
has an emphasis on institutional facility design. 


James W. Rainer, Jr., ‘54 has been named 
executive vice president at SouthTrust Corp. in 
Birmingham. 


Grady M. Wakefield ‘55 has been appointed 
district agent-coordinator for the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service for the Decatur 


office which serves 22 North Alabama counties. 
William H. Arnold ‘55 and his wife, Barbara, 


moved to Pensacola, Fla., in October 81 to be 
near their elderly parents. He went on leave 


from Boeing Military Airplane Co. in Wichita, 
Kan. He later returned to Boeing in Huntsville 
for six months and last October returned to 
Pensacola to remain. He holds an M.B.A. and 
has been an avionics program and engineering 
manager for several years with a strong empha- 
sis in avionics and computer software systems 
and hopes to find a job in Pensacola that will use 
his experience 


Berta K. Tant ‘57 will soon complete 25 
years with the U.S. Department of Labor. She 
transferred to the regional office in Atlanta in 
1969 after 8 years in the national office in 
Washington, D.C. She describes her job as 
“interesting and challenging—no plans to retire 


as yet,” and adds “It’s great to be an Auburn 
graduate.” 


Henry Green Jackson "57 is a project engi- 
neer with Phillips Fibers Corp. in Rocky Mount, 
N.C. He and his wife, Jeri, have two children 
daughter Taryn, 6%, and son Hunter, 44. 


Dr. Hilmer L. Jones '57 and his wife, Claire 
Frazier ‘51, live in Colts Neck, N.J. Dr. Jones 
has been vice president for North American 
operations with MSD AGVet Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., since 1979. Dr. Jones currently 
serves as executive board member of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation and is due to be 
president of the Board of Trustees in 1984. He 
is a member of the National Committee of the 
Auburn Generations Fund and serves on the 
Auburn Research Advisory Council. He is on 
the board of governors of the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame and is a member of the Blue Ribbon 
Committee on Exports of the Agricultural 
Council of America. Mrs. Jones is president of 
PHALANX Auxiliary in Monmouth County, 
NJ., and is on the board of directors of the 
Monmouth County Family and Children’s Ser- 
vices. She is also a 4-H Club Leader. The Jones’ 
children are: Carole Lane Jones ‘80, Virginia 
Claire Jones 84, and Eric Frazier Jones, 16%. 


“I'm very proud of Auburn and proud to be of 
service to her,” Dr. Jones comments. “I'm 
pleased with the establishment of the Genera- 
tions Campaign and its benefits. Keep enroll- 
ment within capability to maintain high quality 
faculty, curriculum, buildings and grounds, 
equipment and extra-curricular opportunities. 
Don't be fearful of raising fees to cover rising 
costs—as long as expense controls and quality 
education are established and are of public 


knowledge.” 
Lewis E. Parker 57 is with McDonnell Air- 
craft in St. Louis, Mo. 


1958-1960 


Joseph M. Anderson ‘58 has been named 
assistant vice president of Southern Natural 
Gas, a Sonat Company, at its gas supply division 
in Houston, Tex. He has worked for Southern 
Natural since 1961 as an engineer. In 1974 he 
became assistant to the president and chief 
engineer with South Georgia Natural Gas, 
becoming president in 1976. He moved to 
Houston in 1981 as assistant vice president of 
Sonar Exploration Co., the oil and gas explora- 
tion subsidiary. He holds an M.S. in engineering 
management from Vanderbilt. 

George O. Warren ‘58 is a pharmacist in 
Montgomery. 

Barbara Richbourg Stewart '59 lives in Bir- 
mingham with her husband, Charles. After 
sending two sons to the University of Alabama, 
she now has a daughter, Laura Elizabeth Lang- 
ley, who is a freshman at Auburn. 

Patricia Burke Silberman ‘59 has opened 
her own law office in Baltimore, Md., where she 
earlier was associated with another firm and 
with the Attorney General's Office. Her hus- 
band, Steven, is also a lawyer. 

Dr. John C. Meadors ‘59 is a research leader 
in electronic technology with the new electron- 
ics department established at Battelle's Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Laboratories. The department con- 
solidates research in electronics, optics, lasers, 
and digital systems. Dr. Meadors holds the M.S. 
in physics from Auburn and the Ph.D. in phys- 
ics from Ohio State. 

Roy E. Stevens '59 is spacecraft project engi- 
neer with The Aeorspace Corp. at the Eastern 
Test Range in support of the Air Force space 
programs. He was active with the STS-4 launch 
with the Department of Defense Payload car- 
ried aloft by Alumni Astronauts Hartsfield and 
Mattingly. Roy's present assignment is as pro- 
ject engineer on the Global Position System 
with NAVSTAR satellites at the Eastern Test 
Range. He lives in Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

Robert M. Harper ‘60 practices law in 
Auburn and is state bar commissioner for the 
37th Judicial Circuit. He is a member of the 
Advisory Board of the State Association of 
School Board Attorneys and assistant district 
attorney for Lee County. He and his wife, 
Dorothy, have a daughter Kathryn Caddell, 16 
months. 

Carl M. Jeffcoat ‘60 of Morristown, N_J., is 
engineer in charge of cable-laying activity aboard 
the C.S. Long Lines, the world’s largest cable 
ship which is stretching the 7th trans-Atlantic 
cable toward England in a 20-nation project 
designed to meet the demand for overseas 
communications. The C.S. Long Lines is owned 
by American Telephone and Telegraph and 
Carl is making his third trip, after flying to 
England to rejoin the ship for the next segment 
of the 7-day a week, 24-hour job. The ship 
carries 800 miles of cable and lays it in parts of 
the ocean two to three miles deep. Carl and his 
wife, Ann, have two children—Ben, 15, and 
Holly, 13. 

Jerry Chandler '60 is senior engineering pro- 
ject manager with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers in Frankfurt, Germany. His wife, 
Sharon, also works for the Corps. Daughter 
Beth is a sophomore at Frankfurt American 
High and daughter Cathy is a freshman at the 
University of Maryland in Munich, Germany. 

Calvin M. Howard ‘60 lives in Birmingham. 
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His daughter, Beth, is a freshman at Auburn 
this year. 


1961-1965 


Dr. Maxine T. Turner 61, who earned a 
Ph.D. in English from Auburn in 1970, is on the 
faculty of che Department of English at Georgia 
Tech 

Jim Nelson ‘61, vice president of finance 
with the Southern Progress Corp., was one of 
the speakers at the | 2th annual Accounting Day 
held at Auburn in November 

William C. (Billy) Howell lives in Brewton 
where he is senior area forester-procurement 
with Container Corp. of America. His daughter, 
Jennifer Lynn, is a sophomore at Auburn 

Leonard H. Williams ‘62 lives in Centereach, 
N.Y., with his wife and four children. He 
recently transferred to Long Island following a 
three-year tour as narcotics attache’ at the U.S 
Embassy in the Republic of Panama. He is now 
a supervisor with the Drug Enforcement 
Administration at Melville, N.Y., and writes 
that “residing ‘up North’ was made ac least 
temporarily better by Auburn's defeat of Boston 
College.” 

James M. Boyd ‘62 lives in N. Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. He has been plant manager with the 
National Twist Drill Division of Lear Siegler, 
Inc., in Loris, S.C., since December 1981 after 
leaving Circle Tool and Manufacturing Co., 
where he had been vice president/general man- 
ager. He and his wife, Elizabeth, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, have two children— 
Larry, 17, and Karen, 14 

James Edward Richardson ‘63 is regional 
operations manager for Saunders Leasing Sys- 
tem's West Tennessee regional office in Nash- 
ville. He had been district manager for the 
company’s Montgomery office. He and his wife 
have two children. 

Jerolyn Ridgeway Carnes ‘64 has recently 
joined David Kahn ‘69 Real Estate in Montgo- 
mery as corporate relocation director. She will 
help new families moving into the Montgo- 
mery area. Jerolyn is married to Jim Carnes ‘63, 
who is now head of investment counselors of 
First Alabama Bancshares. Jim and Jerolyn have 
been in Montgomery for nine years and have a 
daughter, Kristen, 15, and a son, Jay, 13 

Don J. Newell, Jr., 64 has been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and recently assigned to 
Shaw AFB, S.C., as chief of the operations and 
training division. 

Edwin F. Shaffer, IV, ‘65 is spending a year 
in Saudi Arabia with the Whittaker Hospital 
Association of Washington, D.C. He is located 
in Tabuk, Saudi Arabia, and recently returned 
from a short vacation in Egypt and Morroco 

John P. Miles, Jr., former manager of pro- 
duction control systems with Laclede Steel of St 
Louis, Mo., joined the McQuay-Norris Division 
of SKF Industries as MRP project team leader 
and manager of business systems in March, 
1982. He lives in Waterloo, Ill 

Ralph W. Walker, II, ‘65, who received an 
Ed.D. from Auburn, received the Doctor of 
Medicine from the School of Medicine of the 
American University of the Caribbean on May 
22. He studied basic medical science for four 
semesters at Montserrat, West Indies, and then 
spent four semesters in clinical studies at Mercy 
Medical Center in Des Moines, lowa. He is now 
doing a residency in family practice at Carraway 
Methodist Hospital in Birmingham. He is a 
1969 graduate of the Emory University School 
of Law. 

Steven J. Marcereau ‘65 has left the finance 
department at Martin Marietta Orlando Aero- 
space and is now the program manager for the 
Hellfire missile dual source program, an Army 
program run by MICOM at Huntsville’s Red- 
stone Arsenal. 

MARRIED: Brenda Jo Pope ‘61 to Robert 
W. Messer on November 20. They live in Fair- 
fax, Va. 


1966 
Dr. William E. Powell, III, has been 


* 


BEING SWORN IN—Chief Justice C. C. (Bo) Torbert “51 ( left) of Opelika changes sides and takes 
the oath of office which he has been administering to other state officers on Inauguration Day 


appointed assistant executive vice president of 
Alabama Cattlemen's Association, the nation’s 
largest cattlemen’s association. He is the owner 
and operator with his family of Powell Red 
Angus Farm in Washington County. He has 
been president of the Red Angus Association of 
America as well as president of the Southeast- 
ern and Alabama Red Angus Associations. He 
has also been vice president of Lapeyrouse 
Feeds, Inc., of Mobile after joining them in 1975 
following five years as a food scientist with the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service. He 
and his wife, Elizabeth, and three sons will 
move from Mobile to Montgomery. 


Martha Alice (Pat) Jackson Jemian, a fiber 
artist active in Auburn and. the Southeast, was 
featured in a Meet the Artist Series sponsored 
by the Auburn Arts Association in December. 
She is president of the Montgomery Spinners 
and Weavers Guild and past president of the 
Alabama Crafts Council and of the Centralala 
Craftsmen. Her work is represented in the 
permanent collections of the Bluff Park Art 
Association and of South Central Bell. 


Roger C. Champion ‘66 was elected to the 
board of directors of Sunnyland Foods, Inc., on 
Nov. 18. He has been with the company since 
January 1981 as corporate controller and was 
elected vice president, treasurer, and chief 
financial officer in February 1982. Roger is a 
member of the Georgia Bar Association, the 
American Bar Association, and the National 
Association of Accountants. He is active in 
Kiwanis International and the Thomasville/- 
Thomas County Chamber of Commerce. He 
and his wife, Donna, live in Thomasville, Ga., 
with their sons, Hunter and Spencer. Sunnyland 
is a regional. meat packer distributing Sunny- 
land brand processed meat products and fresh 
pork throughout the Southeast. 

Jessie C. Fortenberry has joined the Depart- 
ment of Management in the Auburn School of 
Business as an assistant professor. 


Gary M. Pierson has been elected senior vice 
president and trust officer of The Peoples Bank 
and Trust Co. of Selma. 

W. P. Fricks has been named vice president— 
technical with the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co. He has been with the company since 1966 
and since 1967 had been involved in the finan- 
cial areas of the company, becoming adminis- 
trative assistant to the president in 1977, con- 
troller and treasurer in 1979, and vice president— 
finance in 1980. He earned a MBA from the 
College of William and Mary in 1970. Newport 
News Shipbuilding is the country’s largest 
privately-owned shipyard. In operation for 
nearly a century, it has annual sales of more 
than $1.1 billion and is best known for its con- 
struction of the giant Nimitz-class aircraft car- 
riers and Virginia-class guided missile cruisers. 

Jack Carpenter is working for Santa Fe- 
Braun as a construction manager at an Aramco 
facility in Saudi Arabia. His family and he live in 
a compound that has schools and recreational 
facilities within its walls 

Dr. D. J. Krahwinkel, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to head of the Department of Urban 
Practice in the College of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Tennessee 

Alfred M. Legendre is director of medical 
services with the Department of Urban Practice 
at the UT College of Veterinary Medicine. 


1967 


Dorothy James Parker of Montgomery was 
the guest speaker and soloist for the Women's 
Full Gospel Fellowship held in Auburn on Janu- 
ary 18. She studied voice in New York and 
toured with The Proclamations, a Christian 
chorus as well as singing with the Robert Shaw 
Corale in Atlanta and the Jerome Hines Opera 
“| Am The Way.” She has sung with the Chau- 
taqua Opera Company as well. 

Connie McKinnon Vance is a paralegal 


with the law firm of Donner & Brown in 
Atlanta. She lives with her husband, Doug, and 
daughters Dodie, 12, and Gina, 9, in Snellville, 
Ga 

James Everett Bailey, Jr., is southeast district 
manager with Davel, Inc., an operating room 
equipment supplier in Roswell, Ga. He lives in 
Marietta 

Lee D. Knight is project manager and senior 
section supervisor at the Baton Rouge Refinery 
with Exxon Co., USA. He and his wife, Elaine 
C. McAlister ‘68, have two children ages 7 and 
ll 

Michael W. Fazio, architectural historian 
and professor of architecture at Mississippi 
State University, discussed “Town Design and 
Genealogy —The Planned Capitols of the South- 
east’ at a recent meeting of the Sumter County 
Daughters of the American Revolution. He 
holds the master's in architectural history from 
Ohio State and is a Ph.D. candidate in architec- 
ture history and urban development at Cornell 
University 

James F. Vallery is assigned to the Automa- 
tion Management Office of the Army Surgeon 
General in the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. 
He lives in Fairfax, Va., with his wife, Martha 
Jean Kendrick ‘76, and children Lara, 10, and 
Jamie, 8 

MARRIED: Donna Duffy to Dennis Hay- 
ford of Pineville, N.C 

BORN: A daughter, Sidney Lillian, to Mr 
and Mrs. Walter E. Shackelford (Millymac Jen- 
kins) of Birmingham on November 21 


1968 
Julia Zekoll Campbell of Bloomfield, N_J., 


writes that she “enjoyed an informal alumni 
gathering at the home of Patty Plumlee Disque 
in October. It was great to meet so many War 
Eagles from this area.” Her son, George, ts a 
high school senior who is looking forward toa 
career in engineering. He is also applying for 
Eagle Scout rank and Julia is a committee 
member for his troop, Troop 6 of the Tambrack 
Council in New Jersey. In addition to her duties 
as director of research and statistics for the 
National Knitwear & Sportswear Association, 
Julia recently acted as liaison with both architect 
and contractor for her company’s move to a new 
office. 

John H. Straiton of Lompoc, Calif., has been 
awarded a Certificate of Appreciation from 
NASA for his work in the “development, 
implementation, and operations support of the 
complex digital interfaces between the LPS, 
Shuttle vehicle, and their integrated software 
systems.” He received the certificate at Van- 
denberg AFB on December 8 where he is on 
temporary duty for two years. John is one of 9 
NASA employees assigned to Vandenberg to 
provide "information, engineering, and inte- 
gration learned from NASA Shuttle launches at 
Kennedy Space Center, Fla.” 

James H. Sanford ‘68, a Prattville cotton 
producer, is new treasurer of the National Cot- 
ton Council, the central organization of the raw 
cotton industry: James is president of McQueen 
Smith Farms Inc., in Prattville. 

Maj. James F. Fitzpatrick, Jr., is living with 
his wife, Donna, and children, Jim (6), Holly 
(10), and Sherry (12), in Heidelberg, Germany. 
Jim is a strategic intelligence analyst with the 
Office of Deputy Chief of Staff Intelligence with 
the USAREUR. 

MARRIED; Linda Griffin Burton to James 
Coleman. They live in Indialantic, Fla. 


1969 
James Michael Harris received a master’s 
from Auburn in 1974 and the Ph.D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1979 and is now an 
economist with the USDA in Washington, D.C. 
Doug Bess, an accountant with Avondale 
Mills, was one of the speakers at Auburn's 12th 
Accounting Day held on campus in November. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Russell E. (Rusty) Allman has been named a 
vice president of The Merchants National Bank 
of Mobile. He has been with the company since 
1969 and is a graduate of the School of Banking 
of the South. Rusty is branch manager of the 
Bayou La Batre Branch of Merchants National 
William E. Cooper is now chief of the exam 


nat 


»n branch of the Examination Division of 


the IRS in Birmingham 

John D. Church, Jr., is associate director of 
the VA Medical Center in Shreveport, La. He 
has been with the Veteran's Administration 
since 1 when he began an administrative 
residency in Atlanta, He has worked with VA 
hospitals in Montgomery, Minneapolis, and 
Jackson, Miss., where he was assistant medical 
trainee at 450-bed hospital. He has also been 
assigned to the Central Office in Washington, 


D.C. John is one of the Chamber of Commerce's 


Outstanding Young Men of America for 1982 

Margaret Key Taaffe and her husband, Tom, 
have moved to Peachtree City, Ga., from San 
Pedro, Calif 


Southeast Airlines and Margaret commutes to 


Tom ts a first officer with Atlanta 


JFK cto her job as a stewardess with Pan Am 
They have a daughter, Slater, 1/2, and a cat, 
Amaril 


William Ware, Jr., has received the Doctor 


Roscoe 


of Osteopathy from the University of Health 
Sciences College of Osteopathic Medicine in 
Kansas City, Mo. He began a one-year intern 
ship on July | at Suncoast Hospital in Largo, Fla 
He and his wife, Hilda, have three children 
Tana, 13; Trey, 10; and Jason, 8. Dr. Ware's 
training includes “all the requirements of an 
MD's training, plus the study of osteopathic 
manipulative therapy and emphasis on the role 
of the musculoskeletal system, Dr. Ware may 
choose to continue his training after internship 
with a residency to study specialized clinical 
practice. Most DOs choose to practice family 
medicine in small communities.” 


Maj. William M. McCrary has been assigned 


to Loring AFB, Maine with the 42nd Bom- 
bardment Wing, a SAC unit. His wife, Diane 
Turnham °73, teaches at Husson College. The 
McCrarys are interested in forming an informal 
Northern Maine Auburn Club. Orher alumni in 
the area may wish to get in touch 

David R. Strain of Stone Mountain, Ga., has 
been named regional human resources manager 
for the southeast regional headquarters of the 
Burroughs Corporation Business Machines 
Group 

Sharron Hardy Richmond is assistant con 
troller of W.B.L., Inc., of Knoxville. Her daugh 
ter Rebecca and she live in Maryville, Tenn., 
(very near Gatlinburg) and her daughter Lisa is 
4 freshman at Auburn 

Maj. C. Daniel Bennett is stationed aboard 
the USS Inchon (LPH-1!2 


rut, Lebanon, as a part of the multi-national 


) off the coast of Bei- 
peace-keeping force. His wife, Mary, and he 
have three sons ages, 16, 13, and 9 

Melinda Cauble Schomaker and her hus 
band, Richard, recently moved to a new house in 
Wexford, Pa. They have two children, Tom, 3 
and Abby, | 

BORN: A son, Michael Read, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Farris (Rebecca Mayo) of West 
Linn, Ore., on Sept. 11. He joins sister Cathe- 
rine, 2. In January the Farrisses moved to Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia, where Clyde is working for 
Aramco in a hospital 

A daughter, Susan Eve, to Joanne Bradley 
Alexander and her husband on October 27 


They recently moved frofh Newport, R.L, to 


Jacksonville, Fla. Susan joins brothers Bill and 


Tracey and sister Beth 

A son, Brooks Edward, to Mr. and Mrs. Joe S. 
Bailey (Marsha Prather '73) of Auburn on Nov. 
7. He joins brother David Thomas, 3 

A son, Thomas Gregory, to Mr. and Mrs 
Scott Duke (Janice McCool) of Bridgeton, 
Mo., on September 27. He joins brothers Tre- 
vor and Kevin and sister Carol Ann 


ASSISTANT—Grover Jacobs, right, financial advisor to the Auburn president, is on leave to assist 
Henry Steagall ‘47, new state director of finance. Mr. Steagall also serves on the Auburn Board of 


Trustees 
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Phot Jim Killia 


TAKING THE OATH —Jan Cook °77 takes the oath of office as State Auditor as she is sworn in by 


C. C. (Bo) Torbert ‘51 of Opelika 


A daughter, Jennifer Claire, co Mr. and Mrs 
Larry Williams of Pineville, N.C., on October 8. 


1970 


William Michael Dollar lives in Birmingham 
with his wife, Terry, and children, Natalie 
Sabrina, 5, Michael Zachary, 10, and Margaret 
Leigh, born August 25 

Michael Jarvis has bought and operates a 
flower and gift shop in Columbus, Ga. He and 
his wife, Drake Whitelaw ‘69, have 2 children— 
Jason, 9, and Kedrow, 5. They live in Russell 
County. Drake is a counselor at Chattahoochee 
Valley Community College in Phenix City 

Mary Elizabeth Kimbrough Gunn is now 
Mary 


mingham 


Elizabeth Conaway. She lives in Bir 


Steven D. Felahis is an account executive in 
the cargo department for Flying Tigers Air 
Freight Air Line in Atlanta 

James R. Glass is the new property manager 
, in Orange Park, Fla., 


which manages more than 140 single family 


for Vanguard Realry. Inc 


residences in Jacksonville and Clay County 


Area 


Madeleine AuCoin Gardberg is librarian at 
the Mobile Infirmary in Mobile 


MARRIED: Nancy Ann Pressley to Joe W 
Beckham on April 2, 1982. They live in Enter 
prise where both are on the faculty of Enter 
prise State Jr. College 

Debra Jean Smith to John: Roy Dawson on 


September 18. They live in Birmingham 


BORN: A daughter, Vanessa Maureen, ti 
Mr. and Mrs. Van M. Vincent of Houston 
Tex., on October She joins brother Blane 
Van is an industrial salesman with Snap-On 
Tools 


A son, Curtis Rex, to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Sikes (Sally Curtis ‘72) of Montgomery on 
October 5, 1981. William is with Coblentz GMC 


and Sally works with Britton Advertising 


CHaceatialtira” $x 


1971 

Mike Keel is hospital director for the Vete- 
rinary Teaching Hospital at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville 

Charles L. Graham is regional operations 
manager for Saunders Leasing System's Florida 
regional office in Tampa. He had been district 
manager in Tampa. Charles is a member of the 
Tampa Traffic Club and the Sales and Market 


ing Executives International Club 


Lonnie G. Morris, II, has been promoted to 
district manager for Manville Building Material 
Corp. in the Fe. Worth, Tex., district office 


Susan R. Powell is now Susan Powell Sistare 
She lives in Pompano Beach, Fla 


Blair Harlin is cost accounting manager and 
financial analyst with Macfield Texturing, Inc., 
of Madison, N.¢ 
tham 


He and his wife, Laura Chea- 
72, live in Greensboro, N.C., with their 
children Joey, 8, and Meredith, 4. Blair is inter 


ested in starting an Auburn club in Greensboro 


and would like interested alumni to call him at 
668-288 | 

Sam Walter Johnson, II, is assistant ro the 
site director at the Florida Power Corp. Unit Ill 


nuclear plant. He and his wife, Cecilia, live in 


Crystal River, Fla., with their children—Saman 
tl 0; Mart ind Joshua, 
1972 


Jerry L. Cordell is new business manager for 
Fla. He had 


Industrial Water Chemicals in 


Baptist Bible Instirute in Graceville 
worked with 
ind his wife, Reta, have two 
hildren—Lee and Gina 

Betty Laura High Coburn und her husband, 
Stan, a graduate of Georgia Tech, live in the 
Houston, Tex, suburb of Kingwood. Stan is 
now out of the Army and working as an applica 
tions specialist with the Hydril Company's tub- 
ular division and his job includes travel in the 


U.S. and abroad. Betty, who earned an MAT in 


Spanish from Georgia State in 1977, has “retired” 
from teaching. The Coburns have two children— 
Geoffrey, 32, and April 1%. 

Philip E. Koch, DMD, is in his 6th year of 
practice of oral and maxillofacial surgery in 
Gainesville, Ga. He and his wife, Marti, have 
three children—Kristin, 4; Matt, 2; and Michael, 
11 months. 

James R. Robinson is pharmaceutical terri- 
tory manager with William H. Rorer, Inc., of Fr. 
Washington, Pa. His wife, Anne, has been 
social studies teacher at the Irondale Jr. High for 
the past eight years. They have two sons, Brian, 
8, and Brent, 3%. 

George J. Yund is vice president of Hartzog 
Aviation of Rockford, Ill., which is involved in 
King Air sales. Before joining the company five 
years ago, he was a corporate pilot for Liberty 
National Life Insurance and subsidiaries. 

Arthur E. Smith of Duluth, Ga., is manufac- 
turing manager of Computone Systems, Inc., of 
Atlanta. He notes that he spent the Christmas 
holidays in Boston with relatives and attempted * 
to collect on his bet with his brother regarding 
the Auburn win over Boston College in the 
Tangerine Bowl. 

Michael McLain has been appointed market- 
ing director at Texize, a division of Morton 
Thiokol. He has been with the company since 
1976 and was assistant brand manager for 
Spray'n Wash and K2r as well as brand man- 
ager for Yes liquid laundry detergent. Earlier he 
was with Scripto and Luzianne Blue Plate 
Foods. He and his wife, Jane, and their family 
live in Greenville, S.C. 

J. Timothy McDaniel is supervisor with 
Amoco Fabrics Company—Vexar Division in 
Roanoke. He and his wife have two children— 
Max, 4, and Tommy, 13. 

Sammy Roberts is principal of Chandler 
Mountain Jr. High in St. Clair County. 

MARRIED: Marilyn Sue Inzer to Kenneth 
Burl Long on August 28. They live in Bir- 
mingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Amelia Elizabeth, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Thomas A. Imler on September 
22. Tom is assigned to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Special Projects at Los Angeles Station. 
He and his family live in Torrance, Calif. 

A daughter, Jennifer Tamar, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Lisenby of Opelika on May 2. 
Michael recently opened a family medicine 
practice in Opelika. He and his wife, Tamar, 
also have two other daughters, Lara, 4, and Julie, 
2. 


1973 


Dr. Joel C. Ledbetter of Huntsville has been 
elected to Fellowship in the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. He is an assistant professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville and at Huntsville Hospital. 

D. W. (Don) Pate is now systems analyst III 
with WestPoint Pepperell’s data processing 
support unit for the Carpet and Rug Division in 
Dalton, Ga. He had been systems analyst II 
since 1979. He and his wife, Vivian, have a son, 
Stuart, 3. 

Marilyn Chris Miller Ray is a supervisor 
with Pensions and Security in Green County. 
Her husband, Steve, is a pharmacist with Big B 
in Northport. Their “only children are an old 
English sheepdog, a cat, and 2 horses.” 

William John Wallace became a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army on January 1. He lives in 
Manhatten, Kan. 

Amy W. Pritchett has been named to the 
advisory board of the Art Institute of Houston, 
Tex. 

Ginger Walker is a special education teacher 
in Birmingham and must be busier out of class 
than in. She is a big sister with the Big Bro- 
thers/Big Sisters of Greater Birmingham and 
loves being a big sister to a 10-year-old fifth 
grader. She bowls with a league through Big 
Brothers and is vice president and a team cap- 
tain. She is also busy with the Junior Women's 
Symphony Committee and continues as regional 
director of the Mississippi Valley Region of 
Gamma Sigma Sigma, hosting the national 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN WINNER—Bill Muth of Worth, IIL, is the Southeastern Regional 
winner of the 1982 student design competition sponsored by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
The senior in industrial design won the contest with an original design of a portable air brush 
equipment rack. Bill now competes with other student winners from the United States and Canada. 


board of directors last June. She has been named 
to the "82-83 edition of Who's Who in America 
and will be included in the ‘84 edition of Per- 
sonalities of America. 

Buddy Adamson has been named director of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation's Soy- 
bean & Wheat and Feed Grains Divisions. He 
moved to Farm Bureau from Gold Kist. He and 
his wife, Jane, have two children, Rob, 8, and 
Betsy, 5. 

Judy Hester married Dr. Fred Bodie in the 
summer of 1980 and lives in Mobile where Fred 
is a dermatologist. 

BORN: A son, Brett Elias, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Harry Bissinger ‘75 (Nancy Pugh) of 
New Orleans on January 5, 1982. He joins sister 
Brook, 2. 


1974 


Jeffrey L. Moore has been named area Ill 
controller for Saunders Leasing System, Inc., in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He had been district manager 
in Mansfield, Ohio, until October 1. He and his 
wife have one daughter. 

Sandra Seibold Kisiel is business manager 
for the Department of Radiology in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity. She received an MBA from Case West- 
ern Reserve in 1981. Sandy's husband, Dennis, 
is the chief of the audiology section and director 
of audiology research in the Department of Oto- 
laryngology at the Long Island College Hospital 
in Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. 

Patricia E. Sitler works for Suffok County, 
N.Y., as a clinical psychologist for the Depart- 
ment of Health Services and as planner of youth 
services for the County Executive's Youth 
Bureau. She lives in Manorville, N.Y. 

Anne McChesney is araccountant in Auburn 
and is active in a number of accounting organiza- 
tions. 


Celia McDonald is now Celia McDonald 
Godbold. She lives in Camden. 

MARRIED: Shelley K. Robinson ‘77 to W. 
Candler Howell, Jr., on August 28. They live in 
Atlanta where Candler is state auditor and Shel- 
ley is an officer at the National Bank of Georgia. 

BORN: A daughter, Kimberly Ruth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gil Whitlock of Shreveport, La., on 
December 3. Gil is a senior sales representative 
with Ashland Chemical Co. He reports that 
although his new daughter “will be surrounded 
by LSU Tigers, the only tiger she cares about is 
an Auburn Tiger.” 

A son, John Steven, to Mr. and Mrs. Steven 
K. Hubbartt (Linda Phillips) of Smyrna, Ga., 
on September 21. He joins brother Daniel, 4. 
Steve is a senior methods analyst with Georgia 
Power. 

A daughter, Carla Bryant, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Holk of Magnolia Springs on July 14. 
She joins sister Christen, 3%. 

A son, Robert Gregory, to Mr. and Mrs. Gre- 
gory K. Sutton (Carolyn Rutherford) of 
Duluth, Ga., on August 21. The Suttons moved 
to Duluth in November where Greg is now food 
services representative for Bryan Foods in the 
state of Georgia. Carolyn is staying home with 
Robert and sister Jennie, 4. 

A son, James Clayton, to Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Clayton Sims (Sharon Jordan '77) of Gulf 
Breeze, Fla. Grandparents are Mr. and Mrs 
Max Jordon '50 and ‘57. Kenneth is supervisor 
of technical services with the western division 
of Gulf Power Co. in Pensacola and Sharon is a 
pharmacist at her father's pharmacy, Bokas Jor- 
dan Pharmacy, in Gulf Breeze. 


1975 


William N. Thompson was recently named 
vice president of Americall International with 
home base in Miami, Fla. 

Jane R. and William D. Dennis manage the 


Gulfport Office of Specialty Contractors & 
Associations, Inc. They are expecting their first 
child in March and recently moved into the new 
home they built themselves in Gulfport 

Camille Wright Cook is now Camille Cook 
Ashley. She lives in Montgomery 

Kathy Abney Moore and her husband, Bud, 
own Air-Sea International Travel Agency in 
Sylacauga. Kathy had managed a travel agency 
in Lafayette, La., before the Moores moved to 
Sylacauga in September when Bud became 
manager of Gibson's Discount Center. As a tra- 
veler in Europe, Canada, Hong Kong, Hawaii, 
and throughout the United States, Kathy enjoys 
helping people decide where they want to go on 
vacation, or if they already know, how to get 
there and see what they want to see with the 
wisest use of their money. She encourages peo- 
ple who have the money to travel far away to 
China, Japan, or Australia but “not to forget 
that there are a lot of fabulous places right here 
in the United States.” Kathy is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis O. Abney ‘50 (Jackie Pet- 
tey 51) of Auburn 


Wayne E. Dillingham published an article, ~ 


"Crashworthiness FAR’s and the Effect of 
Compliance in Products Liability Actions 
Involving Airplanes,” in the Fall 1982 issue of 
the Federation of Insurance Counsel Quarterly, 
He is scheduled to graduate from the University 
of Tennessee's College of Law in May and move 
to Houston, Tex., to practice law in the litiga- 
tion section of Fulbright and Jaworski 

Daniel J. Debs and his wife, Pamela Royer 
‘78, recently moved to Victoria, Tex., where 
Dan was promoted to district manager for che 
Cased Hole Division for Schlumberger Well 
Services. He also received his private pilot's 
license in August. Pam plans to continue work 
on her MBA at the University of Houston 
extension in Victoria. 

Betty Bobo is the economics engineer at the 
Cooper River, S.C., plant of Amoco Chemicals, 
transferring there from Decatur, Ala. 

Jan L. Wallace is now Jan Wallace Johnson. 
She lives in Marrero, La. 

Betty J. Kennedy is assistant superintendent 
for instruction and federal programs with the 
Ozark City Schools. She lives in Enterprise. 

Cade S. Cook has completed five years with 
Phifer Wire Products, Inc., of Tuscaloosa. Heis 
market manager for solar screening. He is still 
active with the Army Reserve, serving as com- 
mander of the 813th Replacement Detachment 
in Gordo. 


1976 


Jimmy R. Loyless is senior assistant bank 
examiner with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation working out of the Central Chicago 
Field Office. He transferred to Chicago in 
August. He and his wife, Elizabeth, teacher 


APPOINTED—Secretary of Commerce Mal- 
colm Baldridge and Trade Ambassador William 
Brock have appointed Jerre L. Pearson, Jr., t0 
the National Industrial Sector Advisory Com- 


mittee. He operates East West Imports, Inc., in 
Montezuma. 
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coordinator with the early childhood interven- 
tion program in a private special education 
school, live in Glen Ellyn, Ill 

Dennis M. Henderson is vice president of 
T&M Associates, Inc., consulting engineers in 
Jackson, Tenn. He and his wife, Donna, have 
two children—Amy, 2, and Lisa, 1. Dennis is a 
registered engineer in the State of Tennessee 

Stephen Dlugos lives in Kingsville, Tex., 
where he is an advanced jet Naval flight instruc- 
tor with Training Squadron 21 at NAS Kings- 
ville 

Barbara Caldwell lives in Seguin, Tex., and is 
director of personnel and training for the 
Texas-New Mexico Division of Dillard Depart- 
ment Stores 

Martha Carolyn Drinkard is now Martha 
Drinkard Scott. She lives in Prattville 

Capt. Joseph H. Franz has graduated from 
the Naval Postgraduate School and received an 
M.S. in Defense Systems Analysis. He is now 
attached to the Pentagon. He writes that other 
Auburn Marines who have received M.S. degrees 
from the Naval Postgraduate School in the past 
two years include Capt. Steven Carpenter ‘75, 
Capt. Joseph N. Lott ‘75, and Capt. David R. 
Aday ‘76. All are stationed in the Washington, 
D.C., area 

Gregory N. Waters recently joined First 
National Bank of Atlanta as an assistant vice 
president in the U.S. banking division. He 
received an MBA from Samford in 1981 and did 
additional graduate work at the University of 
Alabama. Greg is responsible for banking cus- 
tomers in the New England market area. He 
and his wife, Patricia, have two children. 

Terry L. Price is new technical assistant in 
the industrial engineering department of 
WestPoint Pepperell's Shawmut corduroy mill. 
He had been senior projects engineer. Terry 
and his wife, Marcalyn, live in Shawmut 

Dr. Marilyn A. Coleman left Ohio State 
University last year and formed her own con- 
sulting firm including three other professionals— 
a nutritionist, a veterinarian, and a processing 
specialist. She specializes in poultry hatching 
and breeding problems. Among the several 
awards she received this year are being named 
an Outstanding Young Woman of America and 
listed in Who's Who in the Midwest. 

Terry Jones recently became a certified pub- 
lic accountant. He works for C. W. Amos & 
Company, a regional CPA firm with 5 offices in 
Maryland. Terry is on the auditing staff in Den- 
ton, Md 

MARRIED: Rebecca Del Scott to Rodney 
R. Thornhill. They live in Houston, Tex., 
where he is a civil engineer with McCullough 
Engineering. 

Rebecca Ann Mains to Mark Steven Woods 
on September 18. They live in Daphne. 

Lea Ann Randol to William Clark Good- 
win. They live in Birmingham. 

Karis Ann Adams '77 to Claude Wheeler 
Harberger. They live in Crystal River, Fla. 

Ruth Karene Childress’ to Philip Gerald 
Henson on December 20. They live in Roanoke. 

BORN: A son, Charleston David, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Eugene Wilson (Becky Miller) of 
Linden on September 2. David is assistant man- 


ager of Thomas and Miller Lumber Co. in 
Linden. 


1977 


David N. Wright is supervisor of towel 
scheduling and customer service in the produc- 
ton planning department at WestPoint Peppe- 
rell's Fairfax towel operations. He had been at 
the finishing plant for almost a year before the 
Promotion. David lives in Lanett. 

Margaret Ann (Meg) Kauffman is a high 
school learning disabilities math teacher in 
Elgin, Ill. She lives in St. Charles, Ill. 

Margaret Plaxco Chandler and her husband, 
Steve '78 live in Charlotte, N.C., with their two 
children, Daniel, 344, and David, 1%. 

Walker T. Candler is in real estate in Atlanta 
and also working with Robert Lamar ‘79 of 


February 1983 


Pensacola, Fla., who has opened his own archi- 

tectural/design firm. Walker 

Robert's Atlanta business 
Gerald Eugene Arrington received the Mas- 


coordinates 


ter of Religious Education from Southwestern 

Baptist Theological Seminary in December 
Terri Warrington Zarra and her family have 

moved to Birmingham, where her husband is 


tax manager with Arthur Young. Daughter 


Karli is now 2 

Jerre L. Pearson, Jr., has been appointed to 
the National Industrial Sector Advisory Com- 
(ISAC) of the U.S 
ISAC 


women in various areas of industry who are 


mittee Department of 


Commerce is composed of men and 
interested in international trade and who can 
advise the Secretary of Commerce on ways to 
increase U.S. imports and exports. Jerry oper- 
ates East West Imports of Montezuma, Ga 

Lt. Gregory Scott Meadows is now stationed 
in Meridian, Miss., as a flight instructor for the 
VT-9. His wife, Jane Richards Meadows ‘78, 
received a master’s in guidance and counseling 
in May from Old Dominion University. Follow- 
ing graduation she spent a month in Europe, 
visiting Italy, France, Switzerland, and Germany 

MARRIED: Deborah Ann Gehlhaus to 
James Davis Stubbs on September 18. They live 
in Birmingham 

Nelle Childs to Maurice S. Barnett. They live 
in Macon, Ga. 

Cynthia Elaine Anderson to Alexander M 
Balint on July 24. They live in Alexander City. 


BORN: A daughter, Crystal Lee, to Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Douglas West (Lee Swindall) on 
October 30, The Wests live in Laceys Spring, 
just outside Huntsville. 


1978 


Martha McGehee is graphics designer for 
Diversified Products of Opelika. She had worked 
as art director for Reid and Mount Advertising 
in Montgomery and the Swigart Co. of New 
Orleans, La. Most recently she had been a gra- 
phics designer for Meadows and Fowler of 
Birmingham 

Robert L. Lindsey, III, lives in Dallas, Tex., 
where he is vice president for sales with ISA 
Software, a developer of software for Commo- 
dore, Atari, and CADO Computers. 

John S. Martin, Jr., now lives in Memphis 
Tenn., where he is vice president for acommer- 
cial group with Union Planner's National Bank. 

Kenneth P. Allman is now associate pastor 
and director of music and youth at the First 
Baptist Church in Centre. 

Dave Cody has been named sports director 
for WHBQ-TV Channel 13 in Memphis, Tenn 
He had been sports director for WAAY-TV in 
Huntsville the past 18 months. Prior to his job 
in Huntsville, Dave worked with WSFA-TV in 
Montgomery. 

R. Lee Burleson and his wife, Amy, live in St. 
Louis, Mo., where he is district sales manager 
for the Quaker Oats Co. and she is an accountant 
for General Software Systems, Inc. 

David L. Nordness lives in Florence and 
works as an engineer for Muscle Shoals Miner- 
als. He and his wife also own and operate the 
Diet Center. Their daughters Katie and Jennie 
“should be in the classes of 2001 and 2002.” 

Capt. Michael H. Downs is currently sta- 
tioned at Wildflecken, West Germany, as an 
intelligence officer at Headquarters company 
54th engineer battalion. He has a pleasant sur- 
prise awaiting him when he returns to the 
States: his wife, Stephanie, has videotaped the 
Auburn-Alabama game. 

Dr. Leslie Howard Thompson has been 
promoted to psychologist III with the depart- 
ment of corrections. She's presently in charge of 
social services at Staton Correctional Center, 
Elmore. 

Barbara Pelham Espy and her husband, Ned, 
now live in Chattanooga, Tenn., where he has 
become the staff I.E. with Dixie Yarns, Inc. 
Barbara is hoping to continue teaching biology. 
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TOYS FOR TOTS—Officers of the Houston Auburn Club shown busy with one of the many 
projects the Houston Club always has going—collecting Toys for Tots before Christmas—are, from 
left: Amy Pritchett, vice president/communications; Becky Arrington ‘73, vice president/pro- 
grams, Alex McDonald, secretary-treasurer, Bonnie Baskin, president, David Miller, vice presi- 
dent/recruiting; and Luke Clarke, vice president/ facilities. 


Kathy J. Snyder has moved to Germany 
where she is a speech therapist in an elementary 
school on an Army post 

Joe Anthony Yates lives in Metairie, La., and 
works for the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of New Orleans, recently earning a promotion 
to senior credit analyst in the administrative /- 
control division of the bank. Following his earn- 
ing a second AU degree in 1980, Joe left for two 
quarters of study in agriculture economics at 
lowa State University 

Garth Forster and his wife, Suzanne Pitman 
Forster attend Southwestern Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Tex. 

John W. Stam has been named area manager 
for transportation services sales for Saunders 
Leasing System, Inc., of Dallas, Tex. He for- 
merly worked as field manager for the Varsity 
Co, in Nashville, Tenn., before going to work 
for Saunders as national account salesman in its 
transportation services department. 

Dr. Eric Lafayette conducts the dental clinic 
at the Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind in 
Talladega. He was featured for his “enthusias- 
tic, high spirited” attitude and “marvelous rap- 
port with the AIDB students” in Sights and 
Sounds newspaper this past December. 

MARRIED): Celia Petty to Jon R. Christian 
on Sept. 18. They live in Birmingham. 

Sharon Rose Webb ‘79 to Carl E. Ardrey on 
May 1, 1982. They live in Birmingham where 
Carl works for Southern Railway Systems as a 
conductor and Sharon is a medical technologist 
with Medical Laboratory Associates and Baptist 
Medical Center-Montclair. 

Janet Gilliland to Robert M. Brown on Dec. 
5, 1981. Robert works as a project administrator 
with Kajima International, Inc. of Atlanta and 
they live in Tyrone, Ga. 

Karen Virginia Felix ‘80 to Paul V. Bar- 
gainer on Dec. 18. They live in Birmingham. 

Hope Gay to Morgan Butler on August 8, 
1981. They live in Roanoke where he is practic- 
ing law and she works with Citibank of Alabama. 

Gabrielle Spring Nekien '79 to Douglas R. 
Cook, II, on Oct. 2. They live in Birmingham. 

Kathleen E. Linsley to Laurice M. Tatum in 
October. They live in Baltimore, Md., where she 
is an activity therapist in a nursing home. 

Donna Sanders to Paul A. Pate on Oct. 2. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Linda Catherine Dopson to Dale Grenoble 
in December. They live in Malibu, Calif. 


Genne Marie Myers to Robert W. Allgood 
on Sept. 25. They live in Kingman, Ariz. 


BORN: A son, Samuel Austin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Timothy A. Clapper of Mobile on July 17, 
1982. 

A son, Jesse, to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. 
Pryor, II, DVM, of Turners Station, Ky. They 
live in New Castle, Ky. 

A daughter, Laura Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Pearson, II, of Mobile on Jan. 1, 
1982. 

A daughter, Jennifer Rebecca, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Derrick of Centre on Dec. 14. 

A daughter, Cristina Elaine, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfonso Barrera (Audrey Graham) of Jasper, 
Tenn., on Nov. 21. 


1979 


Robert Lamar of Pensacola, Fla., has opened 
his own architectural/design firm, Lamar Design 
Associates. 

Deborah Lynette Hutcheson is now Deborah 
Hutcheson Adams and lives in Leeds. 

Phillip Power Green and his wife, Rhonda 
Ann, live in Alexander City, where he designs 
graphics for the retail knit divisions of the crea- 
tive arts department of Russell Corp. 

Betsy Butgereit is a reporter for The Decatur 
Daily. 

Joseph Robert Frasher, who graduated from 
the University of South Carolina School of Law 
in 1982, is a partner in the firm of Drawdy & 
Frasher in Greenville, S.C 

Stevie Ruth Voran lives in Charlotte, N.C., 
where she is assistant division manager for the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Ellen Ham Sides and Edward R. Kemery 
joined Auburn's School of Business as instruc- 
tors in the Management Department last fall. 

Andrew David Haney and his wife, Susan 
‘78, expect “a new addition” to their family in 
March. They live in Albany, Ga., where Dave is 
a project manager for the Wright Contracting 
Company of Columbus, Ga. 

Kelley Winfield Goss is now Kelley Goss 
Maxwell and lives in Dallas, Tex. 

Karen Ann Kraus is now Karen Kraus Plas- 


ter and lives in Dallas, Tex. 


Terry Anise Roberts is now Terry Roberts 
Duke and lives in Gadsden. 


MARRIED: Sara Lelia (Sally) Steele co 
James Edward (Eddie) Hulse, Ill, on July 31, 


1982. Sally teaches primary-aged mentally 


retarded children at Bungalow Road School in 
Augusta, Ga., where Eddie is a medical student 
at The Medical College of Georgia. 

Claudia Lynn Davis ‘80 to Henry C. Mul- 
lins, III, on Aug. 29,1981. They live in Magno- 
lia Springs. Hank is assistant sales manager for 
Crawford Distributors of Montrose and Claudia 
is art director of Jean King Advertising Agency 
of Mobile. 

Mary Gayle Hightower ‘8! to C. Wayne 
Walker on Aug. 28. He works in Mobile with 
the Scott Paper Co. 

Josette Pagel “78 to Vernon L. Silvey, Jr. 
They live in Birmingham. 

Lora Elizabeth Shuey to Gary Douglas 
Abernathy on Dec. ||. They live in Huntsville. 

Mary Elaine Runyan of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to Thomas E. Hundley, Jr., on Feb. 28, 1982. 
They live in Millsboro, Del., where Tom is a 
quality control manager for Cargill, Inc., and 
Elaine is a word processing supervisor for Del- 
aware Services Corp. 


BORN: A daughter, Miranda Brooke, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Allen Motley of Seymour, Tenn., 
on Oct. 18, 1982. Allen is an associate geologist 
with Kenwill, Inc. 

A daughter, Meredith, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hosmer (Karen Ward) of Birmingham on May 
24, 1982. 


1980 


Jeffrey Paul White recently earned his mas- 
ter's in hospital and health administration at 
UAB. He now works in administration at the 
Children’s Hospital of Alabama in Birmingham. 

Brian Campbell Baughn lives in Fort Worth, 
Tex., where he conducts motion picture research 
for an independent film maker. 

Dr. Michael Wayne Fountain now lives in 
Plainsboro, N.J., where he works with The Lip- 
osome Corp.,:a biotechnology company. He 
recently was promoted to senior research 
scientist in charge of veterinary drug develop- 
ment and applications. 

John Lee Wilson, ILI, pilots the A-6 aircrafe 
for the Navy. He and his wife, Julie Kent, have 


~ lived in Oak Harbor, Wash., since last year. He 


will be going to sea aboard an aircraft carrier 
next January ‘84. Julie teaches special education. 

Debbie Hunt works at Ochsner’s Medical 
Institute in New Orleans, La., where she is the 
clinical manager of the gastroenterology floor. 
She also edits the Ochsner Pharmacy Newslet- 
ter and is president-elect of the Southeast Loui- 
siana Society of Hospital Pharmacists. 

Richard Warren Tarbell serves as nuclear- 
trained officer on board the USS Enterprise 
homeported in San Francisco. 

Jean T. Schaum has been promoted to direc- 
tor of public relations at the New Orleans Hil- 


- ton and Towers, the South's largest convention 


- hotel. She is active on the board of directors for 
Big Sisters of Greater New Orleans, Inc. 

Kathryn A. Rush is a project industrial engi- 
neer at Scott Paper Co. in Mobile. She's cur- 
rently involved in a project team that will install 
a new woodyard at the facility—an $80 million 
job. 

Murray Dean Mitchell and his wife, Deanna 
Lee Hailey, live in Montgomery where both are 
in sales, he with IBM and she with Exchange 
National Bank. 

Polly Jean Gardiner now lives in Titusville, 
Fla., and works for NASA. 


MARRIED: Joanne Patricia Wilson to Don 


P. Larimer on Nov. 20. They live in Auburn. 
Barbara Cable to Ronald K. Taylor on April 


24 


23, 1982. They live in Atlanta where he works 
as a business sales representative for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. and she is a flight atten- 
dant for Eastern Airlines. 

Angela Purpera to to Joseph R. Mosley, Hl, 
on Dec. 30. They live in Baton Rouge, La. 

Susan Megan Summerford to Mark E. 
Burleson on Dec. 12. They live in Hamilton. 

Brenda Joyce Meadows to Theodore L. Hill- 
yer on Nov. 20. They live in Lanett. 

Carol Elaine Cobble to Harry C. Garner, IIL 
They live in Aclanta. 

Shirley Ann Stapleton to Ernest Earl Ballard, 
Jr., on Dec. 18, They live in Auburn. 

Connie Carr to Adrian Fields Grimes on 
Sept. 4. They live in Ocean Springs, Miss. 

Suzanne Spicer to Malcolm Van Henley in 
June 1981. They live in Helena where he is a 
CPA with Arthur Andersen and Co. in Bir- 
mingham. 

Lucia Marie Chastain ‘81 to Burton Carter 
on Aug. 28. They live in Opelika. 

Deborah Kay Allen to James C. Armstrong, 
Jr.,on Oct. 23. They live in Sylacauga where she 
is with her father’s Allen Oil Co. after having 
worked two years in Birmingham with Inves- 
tor’s Life Insurance. He is.a lab technician with 
Avondale Mills. 

Debra K. Bounds ‘82 to Robert Daniel 
Golden on Dec. 18. They live in Augusta, Ga., 
where he is in his third year of dental school. 

Diann Marie Baker ‘79 to Alfred Wayne 
Peoples on Sept. 18. They live in Vestavia 
where he is with Southern Company Services 
and she is a UAB clinical pharmacist. 

BORN: A daughter, Lauren Rena, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Scott Kirk (Rena Baldwin '81) 
of Birmingham on July 29. Scott works at 
Southern Company Services. 


1981 


Marilyn Gail Morris is a registered dietitian 
at Southeast Alabama Medical Center in Dothan. 

Julie B. Sanderson has been promoted to 
supervisor in quality control with General 
Electric. She moved to Louisville, Ky., in January. 

Lt. William R. McInnis was selected for U.S. 
Army Aviation School and is stationed at Fr. 
Rucker. 

Marianne Ashmore is now assistant editor of 
the South Carolina United Methodist Advocate. 
She is attending graduate school part-time at 
the University of South Carolina, and lives in 
Columbia, S.C. 

Lisa Carole Paramore lives in Panama City, 
Fla., where she is a pharmacist with Revco 
Drugs. 

Ens. Stephanie Anne Mellin is currently sta- 
tioned on the U.S.S. Emory S. Land (AS-39), 
Norfolk, Va., as assistant planning and estimat- 
ing officer. She is “pursuing surface warfare 
officer qualification.” : 

Frances Kimberly Irrgang is living in Atlanta, 
Ga., working for Delta Air Lines in their Com- 
puter Services Dept., as a programmer. 

Rick A. Beiswenger is administrative man- 
ager for Rust International's construction man- 
agement project for United Space Boosters, 
Inc., Tomahawk Missile Facility in Huntsville. 
His wife, Sharon Bragg ‘80, is an internal audi- 
tor with Mutual Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Decatur. 

Ens. Robert Paul Walden is presently 
assigned to the fleet ballistic missile submarine, 
U.S.S. Lewis and Clark, in Newport News, Va., 
as sonar officer and communicator. After being 
gone from Auburn for a year, he “truly believes 
in the statement: ‘Nowhere else but AUBURN!” 

Lisa Kemp Boggs is now Lisa Boggs Gardner. 
She lives in Atlanta. 

Susan Plummer May lives in Rome, Ga., 
where she is an emergency room clerk for Red- 
mond Park Hospital. 

John Corydon Traywick is currently opera- 
tions manager for Victory Electric, Inc. in 
Mobile. 


Jo Elizabeth Eubank is working in southeast 
Iowa as a sales representative for the Elanco 
Animal! Products division of Eli Lilly and Co. 

Brothers David and Paul Roebuck now 
work with Paul S. Krebs and Associates, Con- 
sulting Engineers in Birmingham. 

Robert Wagnon Bennett is an operating 
control systems engineer for U.S. Steel in Fair- 
field. She lives with her husband, Frankie Lee 
Bennett, and his children—Debbie, 15, and 
Jackie, 13—in Homewood. 

Dr. Betty J. Kennedy is assistant superin- 
tendent for Instruction and Federal Programs 
with the Ozark City School System. 

Joseph M. Openshaw, DVM, is practicing in 
a mixed practice in Jefferson City, Tenn. 

John K. Wilson has been appointed junior 
accountant in WestPoint Pepperell's Carper 
and Rug Division in Dalton, Ga. He had worked 
with the company as general help off and on 
since 1973. 

Lt. Jeffrey A. Shelley was recently selected a 
Distinguished Graduate from Tactical Recon- 
naissance Aircrew Training in the RF-4C at 
Bergstrom AFB, Texas. While there he was 
crewed with Lt. Philip Betts ‘77. Lt. Shelley will 
be assigned to RAF Alconbury, England. 


MARRIED: Tricia Casey ‘82 to Steve Bethay 
on Sept. 4, 1982, in Florence. They live in Vida- 
lia, Ga., where Steve is with Georgia Power's 
Hatch Nuclear Power Plant. 

Peggy Lee Nixon to David Christopher 
Hawley on Dec. 18, 1982. They live in Bir- 
mingham. 

Mary A. Walters to Charles D. Westerfield. 
They live in Indialantic, Fla. 

Jenny Evans to Burt Emerson Lauderdale on 
August 28 in Jackson, Mich. They live in John- 
son City, Tenn. 

Alice Kay Bailey ‘80 to Mabry Leon Black. 
They live in Excel. 

Nancy Leigh Tippins to William Joseph 
Schilling, III, on June 12, 1982. They live in 
Birmingham where he is employed by Alabama 
Power Company. 

Gwyn Alison Carter to John P. Huggins, 
Jr., on Aug. 6. They both work for Wayne Poul- 
try in Albertville, where he is the assistant 
hatchery manager and she is a quality control 
technician (microbiologist). 

Michelle Ann Kogstrom to Larry J. Stod- 
dard on Sept. 4. They live in Orlando, Fla., and 
are interested in associating with an active 
Auburn group in Orlando. 

Linda L. Hogue to Gary C. Hester. They live 
in Norcross, Ga., where Gary works for House- 
hold Finance Corp., and Linda for United Van 
Lines. 


BORN: A son, DeCarr Logan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Blake Markham (Ann Schmalzried 
80) of Birmingham on May 14. Blake is a 
salesman with Broyhill Furniture Industries. 
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Steve Strasinger works for American Express 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. He is supervisor-claims 
processing at the Travelers Cheque Operations 
Center. 

Guy R. DiBenedetto has been named stock 
broker and registered representative with 
Offerman and Co., Inc., a brokerage firm and 
investment bank. He received his MA and MS 
degrees from the University of Illinois, has 
taught history at Clemson University and was 
reference librarian with Arkansas State Univer- 
sity and head of the special collections depart- 
ment at Ralph Brown Draughon Library before 
earning an MBA at Auburn. He lives in Auburn 
with his wife, Gayle, and their children, Robbie 
and Beth. 

Paxton Holt Jordan has joined Mary Walton 
Upchurch, Richard C. Rome Landscape Archi- 
tects in Montgomery. 

Charles Ed Snipes and his wife, Peggy Mea- 
dows ‘79 live in Starkville, Miss., where he 
works as a research associate and will begin 


work on his Ph.D. at Mississippi State. Charles 


received his master’s from Auburn last June in | — 
weed science. : 

James M. Helms, Jr., works as an artist fg 
4M Publishing in New York City. He will begin 
graduate work in printmaking at Pratt Instituy 
in Brooklyn this year. 

Melinda Gay Keily is an accountant in th 
treasury department at Georgia Pacific Corp.ip 
Atlanta. 

Ann Fitzpatrick Gable has been accepted for 
membership in the Tennessee Hospital Associ. 
ation. She lives in Nashville. 

Gene Whitehead, Jr., is attending the Uni. 
versity of Alabama School of Dentistry ig 
Birmingham. 

Letitia (Tish) Parsons Smith lives in Bir. 
mingham where she is assistant to the vice 
president and manager of advertising and affil- 
iate relations for South Trust Corporation, Her 
husband, Thomas Smith, attends Cumberland 
School of Law. 

Deborah Gail Garner is attending graduate 
school at Georgia Tech. 

Mark Adams Cargo works for United States 
Lines in Charlotte, N.C., involving European 
South Atlantic Imports. 

Jeanne Marie Rogers teaches third grade at 
Washington Elementary School in Birmingham. 

Phyllis Kaye Jones is a legislative budget ) 
analyst for the Georgia General Assembly atthe — 

State Capitol. 

David Tinsley Donnell works as project 
manager for Turner-Hasenzahl Construction 
Co., Inc., in Conroe, Texas. 

Maury D. Gaston is a sales engineer at the 
New York district office of the American Duc- 
tile Iron Pipe Division of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company. 

Valerie C. Beckham is now Valerie B. 
McWilliams. She lives in Auburn. 


Randy McRae is now television equipment 
operator with the Information Services Divi- 
sion of the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
State Office in Auburn. He, his wife, Laurie, and 
5-month-old Christopher live in Opelika. 

Miriam McGhee is a planning engineer with 
Southern Company Services in Birmingham. 
She was president of the Institute of Industrial 
Engineers at Auburn and is a member of Tau 
Beta Pi and Alpha Pi Mu honor societies. 

BORN: A daughter, Amanda Meredith, on 
Nov. 10 to Mr. and Mrs. Rodney J. Sanders of 
Opelika. She joins brother Mark. 

MARRIED: Elizabeth Chester Long to J. 
Wayne Snoddy on Sept. 18. They live in Auburn. 

Elizabeth Anne Martin to Billy J. Davis ‘80. 
They live in Anniston. 

Suzanne Allene Peavy to Robert Michael 
Bloebaum. They live in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Janet Baba to Charles R. Owen, III, on Dec. 
11. They live in Auburn. 

Patricia Gail Bryson to Paul W. Johnson on 
Dec. 18. They live in Montgomery. 

Amy Lynn Rusch to Mathew Scott on Oct. 9. 
They live in Norcross, Ga. 

Susan Kathleen Bryars to Joseph Paul Rus- 
sell on Aug. 28. They live in Auburn. 

Joanna Johnston to Stephen Erwin Foster on 
Dec. 11. They live in Auburn. 

Beth Ann Lee to Dave Jackson Clark on 
Dec. 18. They live in Orlando, Fla. 

Virginia Lynn Benoit'81 to Robin William 
Savage on March 20. They live in Sunset, La. 

Virginia Ellen Davis to John Tulloss Gas 
ton, Jr., on Sept. 25. They live in Biloxi, Miss- 

Lynda A. Ward to Thomas Carl Sykes of 
Nov. 25. They live in Prattville where Carl is # 
district executive with the Boy Scouts of Americ. 

Loretto Lynn Garvie to Joseph Charles Gen- 
try on Dec. 18. They live in Houston, Tex. 

Melanie Lea Wood to Robert Powell Flow- 
ers on Oct. 30. They live in Dothan. 

Frances Ann Stallings to Steven W. Huntet 
on Sept. 4. They live in Auburn. 

Susan Lyn Hetzel '81 to Gregory D. Hall- 
mark on Sept. 3. They live in Augusta, Ga. 

Linda Kay Hamann to Michael T. Baker 09 
Sept. 4. They live in Auburn. 

Pamela Gail Gray to Gregory S. Butcke 09 
Oct. 2. They live in Montevallo. 
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In Memoriam 


Olie A. Strickland ‘09 of Fairfield died 
August 6, 1970, according to information recently 
received in the Alumni Office. Survivors include 
his wife. 


Dr. Leon J. Bonner ‘15 of Lineville died Jan- 
uary 29, 1979, according to recent information. 
Survivors include Francis Baker of Hiawassee, 
Ga. 


McKenzie Heath ‘19 of Fairfield died 
November 21. Survivors include his wife, Jesse; 
daughter, Mrs. Mickey Gibson of Birmingham; 
and two grandchildren. Dr. Heath was profes- 
sor emeritus of small animal medicine and 
surgery at AU's School of Veterinary Medicine. 
He retired in 1968 to serve in civic and profes- 
sional affairs in Fairfield. Active in the Enter- 
prise Rotary Club, Birmingham Optimist Club, 
and Auburn Rotary Club, Dr. Heath also served 
as president of the Jefferson County Veterinary 
Medical Association, Southern Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, and Alabama Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. From 1952 to 1981 he served as 
executive vice president of the Alabama VMA. 
Alpha Psi fraternity, for which he was advisor, 
named its chapter library the M.K. Heath Read- 
ing Room. He had been an Active Member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association for 38 years. 


Robert C, (Red) Brown '21 of Birmingham 
died November 27. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia; son, Angus of Hoover; daughter, Mrs. 
Virginia B. Smith of College Park, Md.; brother, 
John Brown of Birmingham; and two sisters, 
Mrs, Catherine Davis of Birmingham and Mrs. 
AnnJones of LaGrange, Ga. A member of South 
Highlands Presbyterian Church, he was retired 
from DuPont. Mr. Brown had been an Active 
Member of the Auburn Alumni Association for 
37 years. 


James F. Smith '22 of Brewton died November 
29. Survivors include his wife, Minnie; two 
sons, Dr. Robert Smith of Brewton and James 
Smith of Montgomery; brother, Russell Smith 
of Little Rock, Ark.; and five grandchildren. Mr. 
Smtith was a deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brewton and was past president of 
the Bank of Brewton. He served with the town’s 
Rotary Club and Chamber of Commerce and 
was on the original hospital board for McMillan 
Hospital. He was a past trustee for the Alabama 
School for Deaf and Blind at Talladega. 


Aubrey Graham Bennett '22 of Montgomery 
died December 13 following an extended illness. 
Survivors include his wife, Mabel; daughter, 
Mrs. Betty Janney of Houston, Tex.; brother, 
Winston Bennett of LaGrange, Ga. three 
8tandchildren, and two great grandchildren. 


Harold S. Brownell '23 of Birmingham died 
December 12. Survivors include his wife, Lucia. 
Mr. Brownell was a member of St. Mary's on the 
Highland and of Eta Kappa Nu fraternity. He 
retired as a senior engineer with Alabama 
Power after 43 years. 
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Harold C. (Doc) Rush '25 of Bessemer died 
December 19. A member of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Mr, Rush is survived by his wife, Myr- 
tle, and sister, Frances Rush, of Bessemer. 


Dennis Parker Grant '27 of Bonifay, Fla., 
died June 27, 1982. Survivors include his wife, 
Ala Mae; daughter, Delores Grant Tilley; two 
grandsons, Drake and Grant Tilley, and four 
great grandchildren. Mr. Grant worked with the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers until 1942 when 
he moved to Bonifay. He was a life member of 
the Holmes County Cattlemen's Association. 
As an Auburn student, Mr. Grant was a member 
of the Sth regiment of Scabbard and Blade. 


John Courtney Alexander ‘29 of Birmingham 
died November 19. Survivors include his wife, 
Jeanette; son, James Alexander of Trussville; 
seven grandchildren and two great grand- 
children. 


John T. McAllister ‘29 of Charlotte, N.C., 
died October 25. Survivors include a daughter, 
Mrs. John Matthews of Charlotte; son, Dr. 
David McAllister of Raleigh, N.C.; two grand- 
children, and three sisters. Mr. McAllister earned 
a master's degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Michigan in 1931 before 
working with Standard Oil Development Co. 
and Esso until his retirement. Mr. McAllister 
served in World War II from 1940-46 at Fort 
Lee, Va., Washington, D.C., and in North Africa 
and Italy. 


Lt. Col. Earl H. Killgore '29 of Gainesville, 
Fla., died November 20. Former executive 
officer at MacDill AFB, Tampa, Fla., and gui- 
dance counselor at the University of Florida, 
Col. Killgore served as an intelligence officer in 
the Far East and Europe and had a three-year 
tour of duty in England in the early 1950s with 
the Joint American Military Advisory Group. 
After his retirement, Col. Killgore earned a 
master's in counseling from Florida before serv- 
ing as a guidance counselor at UF for 10 years. A 
member of Delta Sigma Phi fraternity, Col. Kill- 
gore is survived by his wife, Winnifred Shep- 
hard Killgore; two sons, Maj. Ernest Killgore of 
Augusta, Ga., and Frederick Killgore of Saudi 
Arabia; brother, Ernest Killgore of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and four grandchildren. 


Otis W. Allen "30 of Lakeland, Fla., died 
November 3 following an extended illness. A 
retired chemical engineer for International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp., Mr. Allen was a 
member of United Methodist Temple, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Kiwanis Club, and the 
Auburn Alumni Association with which he had 
been active 33 years. He also supported Auburn 
through the Annual Giving Program. Survivors 
include his wife, Edith; son, Philip O. Allen of 
Lakeland; daughter, Gerri Barrow of Burling- 
ton, Ontario; brother, Horace Allen of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and two grandchildren. 
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Ellis D. Shannon ‘30 of San Diego, Calif., 
died April 8, 1982. Survivors include his wife, 


Elizabeth; son, Reid; daughter, Ann Neal Bow- 
ers; and three grandchildren. Mr. Shannon was 
a well-known experimental aircraft test pilot 
and was the first to fly many types of planes. In 
1979 Air Power magazine described him as 
“one of the all-time great American test pilots.” 
During the 1930s Mr. Shannon went to China 
to train Chinese test pilots for Generalissimo 
Chiang Kaishek and later did similar work for 
the Martin Co. in Argentina and Morocco. In 
1943 he joined Consolidated Vultee, which later 
became Convair, where he was responsible for 
all flight research. One of Mr. Shannon's most 
notable acts was his flying the maiden flight of 
the Sea Dart April 9, 1953. 


Fred Rolling ‘31 of Birmingham died 
November 3. A veteran of World War II and 
holder of a master’s degree from Columbia 
University, Mr. Rolling founded and was presi- 
dent of Bodine, Bryson and Rolling, Inc., and at 
the time of his death was owner of Rolling’s; 
Inc., a business equipment corporation. He had 
been a member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion for 35 years. Twice he was on the board of 
directors of the National Business Products 
Council Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Mollie Thomas Rolling; son, Jay Rolling; and 
two daughters, Aan R. Elliott '63 of Birmingham 
and Lee R. Baldwin '65 of Oviedo, Fla. 


Chester K. Beck ‘32 of Troy has been 
deceased approximately two years, according to 
information recently sent to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Survivors include his son, Dr. Jere Beck 
of Troy. 


James T. Faulk ‘33 of Troy died September 9, 
1981. Survivors include his son, James W. Faulk 
of Dothan. 


Seth Carl Wood ‘35 of Birmingham died 
December 3. A deacon and elder at Shades Val- 
ley Presbyterian Church, Mr. Wood served as 
lieutenant in the U.S. Navy during World War 
II, and was retired with 42 years of service with 
Alabama Power Co. Survivors include his wife, 
May, and three sons, N. Kerry Wood and Dale 
Wood of Birmingham and Alan Wood of 
Prattville. 


Lee Ross Ellenburg "36 of Kingsport, Tenn., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 


Eleanor Dannelly Cook "36 of Opelika died 
November 21. The widow of the late Eason 
Cook, an Opelika jeweler, Mrs. Cook was born 
in Auburn when her father, Dr. E. A. Dannelly, 
Sr., was pastor of the Auburn United Methodist 
Church. After serving as youth instructor and 
recreational director at Comer’s Cowikee Mills 
in Eufaula, Mrs. Cook taught school in Opelika. 
She was a member of Trinity United Methodist 
Church. Survivors include her sister, Dorothy 
Dannelly of Opelika; brother, Ed Dannelly, edi- 
tor emeritus of the Andalusia Star News; two 
stepdaughters, Mrs. Sara Elizabeth Ford of 
Lynchburg, Va., and Mrs. Mary Ella Butler of 
Hollywood, Fla.; and two nephews. 


George O. Miller, Jr., 37 of Montgomery 
died November 12 of a heart attack. Son of the 
late Speaker of the Alabama House of Repre- 
sentatives George Miller, Mr. Miller was assist- 
ant attorney general for the State of Alabama 
for 32 years. He had been an Active Member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association for 30 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Gloria; mother, Mrs. 
C. L. Gordy of Montgomery; and brother, Ray- 
mond C. Miller of Montgomery. 


Charles B. O'Reilly ‘40 of Huntsville died ~ 
July 21, 1982. Mr. O'Reilly retired in 1980 after 
40 years work with The Huntsville Times, 
where he had been director of advertising since 
1965. He served in the Army 1943-1945 and 
later was president of the Huntsville Elks Club 
and on the board of stewards of the First United 
Methodist Church. He was an Active Member 
of the Auburn Alumni Association for 24 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Zada; a daughter; 
and three grandchildren. 


Samuel P. Galphin ‘40 of Raleigh, N.C., died 
in October 1977 according to information 
recently received in the Alumni Office. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Beatrice, now of Holly 
Hill, S.C. 


Stephen Samuel Pierce ‘41 of Montgomery 
died February 21, 1976, according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, Marie. 


Lucius C. McCall ‘42 of Troy died November 
23. A retired county agent in Blount County, Mr. 
McCall had joined the Extension Service in 
1955 and served until his retirement Dec. 31, 
1979. He was an instructor in the horticulture 
and forestry departments at Auburn 1942-1947 
and from 1947 to 1955 was head of the veterans 
farm training program in Bullock County. He 
was a member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Ellie Mae; sis- 
ter, Orline Roughton of Union Springs; and 
two brothers, J. W. McCall of Union Springs 
and Robert McCall of Montgomery. 


Jack Giles ‘42 of Huntsville died July 10, 
1982. A former state senator, Mr. Giles served 
as director of the State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations during one of Gov. George Wal- 
lace’s previous administrations. 


Larry Russell McNaron ‘43 of Birmingham 
died December 21. A veteran of World War Il, 
the Korean War, and the Berlin crisis, Mr. 
McNaron was chief of the production division 
for DCASPRO, the U.S. Defense Department 
at Hayes International. Survivors include his 
wife, Doris; daughter, Diane Collins of New 
York; son, David McNaron of Coral Gables, 
Fla.; sister, Mrs. Oma Hewitt of Albertville; and 
brother, Charles Grady McNaron of Guntersville. 


Jesse H. Cox ‘44 of Calhoun, Ga., died Dec. 
14, 1972, according to recent information. Sur- 
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AU Still In Race 
As SEC Reaches 
Halfway Mark 


Auburn completed che first half of the 
SEC schedule with a 5-4 mark, tied with 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi State, 
and Vanderbilt for second place behind Ole 
Miss and Georgia, which have 6-3 confer- 
ence marks at the midpoint. Overall the 
Tigers stood 12-6 after January's games, 
ranked 20th in the UPI poll. j ° 

The tigers stunned everybody, including 
maybe themselves, with a 75-67 upset of 
6th ranked Kentucky on the Wildcat’s 
home court in Lexington Jan. 15. The win, 
in which Auburn trailed only once—in the 
first minute of play—marked Auburn's 
only win over Kentucky in Lexington. 
Senior Darrell Lockhart paced the Auburn 
attack with 22 points, with freshman Chuck 
Person contributing 20. 

However, the War Eagles were still in 
the clouds the following Monday night 
when they met Vanderbilt at Nashville. 
The hot-shooting Commodores ran off 12 
points before Auburn could score, then 
went to a 17 point lead in the first half. 
After some halftime soul searching the 
Tigers roared back to take a brief lead 
midway through the second half. But Vandy 
overtook the Tigers in the end, 64-62. 

The Tigers then beat Georgia on a Cha- 
rles Barkley dunk at the buzzer. Georgia 
had tied the game 66-66 with six seconds 
left. Darrell Lockhart inbounded the ball at 
the AU baseline, throwing to Alvin Mum- 
phord who was running past midcourt. 
Barkley had set up under the Bulldog goal, 
guarded by Terry Fair. When Fair saw that 
Mumphord had the ball he broke to guard 
Mumphord. Then Alvin made a superb 
pass to Barkley who was open and who 
slammed home the winning points. The 
next game saw Tennessee come into 
Auburn’s Memorial Coliseum and play 
probably its best game of the year. The 
Vols edged Auburn 80-77, with Auburn 
missing six foul shots in the final two 
minutes. 

The Tigers got back on the winning 
track on the road by whipping LSU 66-64. 
Barkley made up for some poor foul shoot- 
ing in the Tennessee loss by hitting both 
ends of a one-and-one with 14 seconds left. 
Auburn then fell flat at Ole Miss, losing to 
the Rebels 61-48 to fall into second place at 
the halfway point of conference action. 


Track Team Opens 
With Winners 


Auburn's men’s track team has opened 
its season with impressive performances at 
both the Eastman Invitational at Johnson 
City, Tenn., and the Quadrangular Indoor 
Meet at LSU. Coach Mel Rosen called 
Auburn's first two meets “the best start 
we've had in three years.” 

The Tigers outdistanced Rice, LSU, and 
Florida 65-36-27-25 respectively to win the 
meet and establish themselves as a squad to 
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THE STUFFERINO— Auburn's sophomore center Charles Barkley enters the upper atmosphere 
to dunk home two points in the Tigers’ Jan. 22 win over conference leading Georgia. Barkley 
dunked again at the buzzer to beat the Dogs, and has played well in leading Auburn to a 5-4 SEC 


mark, second place at the halfway point 


be reckoned with in the SEC. Auburn 
clinched the meet with the top four fin- 
ishes in the 440-yard dash. Those four, in 
order of finish, were Calvin Brooks, Foika 
McDougald, Tim James, and Brian Cotton. 
Also Auburn's Mike Benjamin and Reed 
Montague placed one-two in the 60-yard 
high hurdles. Steve Griffiths won the 600- 
yard run and the relay team of Cotton, 
McDougald, Griffiths, and Brooks captured 
the mile relay. 

Bo Jackson, from the AU football team, 
took second in the 60-yard dash, losing to 
Vince Courville of Rice. Rosen did not 
know what to expect of the talented athlete 
but now he expects Jackson to be an out- 
standing sprinter. “Running a 6.20 puts 
him in a league with the Herschel Walkers 
and Willie Gaults of the conference,” Coach 
Rosen said. 

Auburn also got help in the meet from 
Jerome Winters in the long jump, Mark 
Behel in the shot put, Tom Graves in the 
mile, Larry Brooks in the 880-yard run, 
Glynn Johnson in the high jump, and 
David Knecht in pole vault, whose distance 
of 15-10 3/4 was second highest in Auburn 
history. 

At the Eastman Invitational meet, 
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Auburn's mile relay team placed fifth with 
a time of 3:11.8, good enough for a fifth 
place national ranking and below the NCAA 
championship qualifying time of 3:12.1. 


Auburn Swimmers 
Harpoon Texas 


Auburn's men’s swim team, going under 
for the third time with three events left, 
miraculously rose from the depths to upset 
top-ranked Texas 58-55 in Auburn Jan. 14. 
The win sent several people toward Too- 
mer's Corner with toilet tissue. 

The win aiso gave Auburn a 4-0 record 
under first-year head coach John Asmuth. 
It was Asmuth’s first encounter with a 
former coach as Texas’ coach is Eddie 
Reese, who left the post at Auburn in 1978. 

Trailing 50-38 with three events left, the 
War Eagles appeared on the verge of 
drowning. However, Skipper Wood gave 
Auburn an upset in the three-meter diving, 
then the Tigers finished one-two in the 
200 meter breaststroke, setting up the 400- 
yard freestyle relay as the deciding event. 
Auburn captured the event by .31 seconds 


to defeat the nation’s number one ranked 
squad 

The earlier Auburn swim victories had 
come over Georgia, Florida State, and 
Southern Illinois. The 4-0 mark gave 
Auburn a ninth ranking before its narrow 


loss to fifth-ranked Alabama Jan. 22 


Lady Tigers Move 
Into Final Month 
Of Season 


Auburn's women’s basketball team lost 
three of its six games since the middle of 
January and now, like a distance runner, 
must come up with a final “kick” to have 
momentum for the final month of the 
season 

After defeating Alabama-Huntsville 97- 
64 on Jan. 8, the Lady Tigers were 11-1. But 
Auburn lost to Stephen F, Austin 59-56 in 
the first round of the Clemson Lady Tiger 
Classic. The following night they beat host 
Clemson 70-61, but lost again on Jan. 19to 
11th ranked Ole Miss 63-54. With a 12-3 
mark the Lady Tigers coasted to wins over 
South Alabama 87-57 and 20th ranked 
Florida State 73-43. 

But the bottom fell out Jan. 29 when the 
Lady Tigers lost to LSU 89-51. That loss 
knocked Auburn from 16th to 20th in the 
rankings. 

Still, che 14-4 mark is impressive. Auburn 
ranks first in the SEC in field goal defense 
(.355 per game) and first in the conference 
in scoring defense (54.7). On offense, the 
Lady Tigers rank third in field goal percen- 
tage (50.8). 

Center Becky Jackson is sixth in che SEC 
in scoring with a 19.7 average, sixth in 
rebounds with 10.7 per game, and is tops in 
field goal percentage, hitting 65 percent of 
her shots. 


Former Tigers 
Now Stallions 


Eight former Auburn football players 
made the training roster of the Birmingham 
Stallions of the new United States Football 
League. They join nine former Alabama 
players and seven other former Southeast- 
ern Conference players in the new organi- 
zation. 

Former Auburn players and the years if 
which they lettered are center Tom Banks 
(67-69), punter Alan Bollinger (80-81), 
offensive tackle Mike Burrow ('76-78), 
linebacker Zac Hardy ('77-'79), linebacker 
Freddie Smith ('76-'79), defensive back 
Charlie Trotman ('77-'79), defensive line- 
man Marvin Williams (77-80), and line- 
backer Charles Wood ('76-'80). 

The Stallions kick off their season March 
7 at 8 p.m. in Birmingham's Legion Field 
against the Michigan Panthers in a game 
slated for national television on ESPN. 
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Freshman Swimmer 
NCAA Qualifier 
Using Legs Only 


By Mark Stevenson 

In a meet with the University of Alaba- 
ma's women’s swim team on January 22, 
freshman backstroker Dawn Hewitt swam 
the 50-yard opening leg of the 200-yard 
medley relay fast enough to qualify for the 
50 backstroke in the NCAA champion- 
ships. Her time of 26.74 would have been 
good for fifth place in last year’s NCAA 
meet and is the second fastest time by any 
swimmer in the U.S. this year. 

Congratulations are certainly in order 
for the native of St. Petersburg, Fla. But 
this performance is especially noteworthy. 
Dawn swam the entire distance under- 
water using only her legs to propel herself 
and her relay team to victory. 

"She may change the way people swim 
the event,” said her coach, John Asmuth. 
“You may see more people swimming 
more of the event underwater.” 

But Dawn did not innovate by choice. 
Her chronically-injured right shoulder 
forced her to go with the kicking-only 
technique or not at all. 

Problems with the shoulder began when 
she was in high school swimming for the 
St, Petersburg Aquatics Club. “It had a ten- 
dency to pop out in the back,” said Dawn. 
“Three years ago I had surgery on it. The 
surgery tightened up the muscles, and it 
worked for a while, but since I’ve been at 
Auburn, I've had a problem with it coming 
out in front. That's dangerous because 
every time it comes out in front it’s damag- 
ing nerves.” 

“It's not really a bad shoulder,” said 
trainer Marguerite Higgins, “but if you're a 
swimmer, it’s terrible.” That assessment, 
the concurrence of Dawn's doctors and the 
fact that her specialty, the backstroke, places 
more demand on the shoulder than any 
other stroke, led to the unhappy conclusion 
that she would have to give up competitive 
swimming. 

Her coach in St. Petersburg, John Mason, 
was loath to go along with sentencing 
Dawn to life without swimming because he 
knew that all her training in high school, 
including two long years of rebuilding after 
her surgery, had been geared toward pre- 
Paring her for college competition. He 
knew that his high school All-American 
had always been a good kicker, and he sug- 
gested that she try swimming without 
stroking. 

Dawn liked the suggestion and stayed in 
shape and lifted weights at home over 
Christmas vacation. And, she said, when 
she returned to Auburn, “I went in to the 
coaches and said, Y'all give me the chance 
and I'll score for you.’ ” 

The coaches went for the idea. “John 
Asmuth has been just great,” said Dawn. 
“He's given me support all the way, even 
when he was leery. | really wanted to do it, 
and he let me have the chance to do what | 
wanted to do. I don't think many coaches 
would do that.” 

Since getting the go-ahead to work out, 
Dawn has concentrated on kicking sprints, 
breath control, a little distance work to 
Maintain her cardio-vascular fitness, and 
weight lifting. 

She has enjoyed the work in the weight 
room, partly because it helps her on the 
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road to realizing her goal of finishing in 
the top six in the NCAA championships, 
but also because, “I like working out with 
the guys.” The 5-foot-6 swimmer, who 
weighs only 125 pounds, has raised her 
maximum lift in the leg press to 744 
pounds, 

But after all the work came the test: the 
leadoff leg of the 200 medley relay against 
Alabama. “That was quite a step for me 
and for John Asmuth. Not only was he 
giving me a chance to do what I wanted to 
do, but he let me do it against Alabama. I 
know he was nervous, but he didn’t show it 
to me.” 

Coach Asmuth admitted, “I was really 
nervous. Relays in a dual meet are big 
events. The winner gets seven points, and 
the loser doesn't get anything. If she 
doesn’t perform well, that hurts our chan- 
ces for the rest of the relay. She had never 
done it in a meet before, but the way she 
came through gave the whole team a lift. It 
was kind of a gamble we took, leading her 
off in the relay, but she had done some 
good things just kicking in practice. And 
then she swam three or four tenths |of a 
second | faster than I thought she could go.” 

Until January 28, Dawn was not plan- 
ning to swim in the summer season. The 
outdoor pools are longer and the distances 
are metric so the shortest event is 50 
meters, only a few feet longer than 50 
yards, but enough to make it difficult for 
her. “First of all, I can't breathe, and 50 
meters is a long way to go underwater on 
your back. And with the longer pools I 
don't have the advantage of the turn and 
push. Therpush gives you about five or 10 
yards,” she said. 

“Even in the 50 | yards | she is struggling 
for air near the end,” said Coach Asmuth, 
adding, “If she could come up for a few 
strokes and get a breath or two she might 
be able to handle the longer distance and 
maybe go a little faster.” 

On the 28th, though, Dawn's doctors 
gave her permission to try a few strokes 
She has had no pain in the shoulder since 
about two weeks after she was told to stop 
stroking early in December, and since then 
she has been lobbying her doctors to try 
and “convince the doctors that I can take 
strokes, that I can do it without it popping 
out.” 

The ability to add stroking to kicking 
will not only help her performance, but 
will make workouts more palatable. “Swim- 
ming can be very monotonous,” observed 


Coach Asmuth, “and if all you're doing is 
kicking, it can get really monotonous.” 

Dawn will still have to decide where her 
swimming career is going as she will prob- 
ably never be able to stroke everyday in 
workouts and take full advantage of the 
stroke in competition, but, while she has 
been able to swim for Auburn, “I've just 
worked hard and it has paid off. And I've 
had a lot of fun doing it.” And in doing so 
she set an example of courage and deter- 
mination for everyone. 


Rugby Club To Meet 
‘Old Boys’ ina 
Weekend Rematch 


The Auburn Rugby Club and the “Old 
Boys,” the former rugby players, are sche- 
duling a weekend of rematches May 7-8. 
The Old Boys met the Rugby Club team 
last year and had so much fun that they 
want to do it all over, this time raising 
money toward an overseas tour for the 
Auburn Rugby Club. 

In addition to the Auburn Rugby Club, 
which won the Georgia Rugby Union 
(enabling them to play in Philadelphia for 
the Eastern Collegiate Championship), 
teams from Georgia Tech and the Bir- 
mingham Rugby Club will be playing. The 
weekend will end with a grande finale 
between the Old Boys and the Auburn 
Club. 

The Old Boys would like to hear from 
the former rugby players who are inter- 
ested in the food, fun, and bruises of the 
reunion. Contact Joe Norton at Route 3, 
Box 117-A, Fairhope, Al. 36533 (phone 
205-928-5524 of 205-438-8467) or Art 
Dyas at P.O. Box 531, Montrose, Al. 36559 
(205-928-8848 or 205-438-8359). 


In Memoriam 


Continaed from P. 25 


vivors include his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh C. Cox of Calhoun, Ga. 


see 


Edwin Curtis Gibson ‘48 of Opelika and 
Atlanta died December 21. Survivors include 
his father, W. L. Gibson of Opelika. 


*** 


Louis Griffin Faulk 48 of Hawkinsville, Ga., 
died September 28. Survivors include his wife, 
Inez 


Virgil L. Smith, Jr., 49 of Birmingham died 
June 9, 1981. Survivors include his wife. 


Mack Thompson Turner “49 of Columbus, 
Ga., died Oct. 13, 1982. Mr. Turner received his 
master’s in 1951 and was a school principal in 
Columbus from 1946 until his retirement in 
1965. Survivors include his wife, Jessie ]. Turner 
‘50, and daughter, Dr. Maxine Turner ‘61 of 
Atlanta, 


Arthur William Pryor ‘49 of Huntsville died 
March 9, 1981. Survivors include his wife, Mary. 


Col. James D. Woodfin 50 of Marion died 
November 14. Vice-president for alumni affairs 
for Marion Military Institute since 1974, Col. 
Woodfin had served the school for 29 years. 
Becoming an English instructor in 1953, Col. 
Woodfin was named chairman of the depart- 
ment in the late 1950s and held that position 
until 1968 when he became alumni director and 
public relations officer for the institute. He 
became vice president in 1974. Survivors include 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth; daughter, Katherine 
Woodfin of Mobile; son, James Dudley Wood- 
fin, Jr., a high school senior at MMI; three 
sisters, Gladys Taylor of Bartow, Fla., Jean 
Wood of Huntsville, and Grace Robertson of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and a brother, Richard Wood- 
fin of Macon, Ga. 


Daly Heath Stanford ‘52 of Mobile died 
April 27, 1980. Survivors include three sons, 
Willis, Heath, and Aduston, all of Eutaw; 
mother, Mrs. E. L. Walker of Demopolis; 
brother, Jim Stanford of Demopolis; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Jim Sykes of Pensacola, Fla., and 
Mrs. John Q. Adams of Birmingham. 


Kathleen Cottingham Dean ‘54 of Lown- 
desboro died September 13, 1982. Survivors 
include her sister, Margaret C. Raley of Decatur. 


Paul Reed Cox, Jr., '54 of Conyers, Ga., died 
recently. Survivors include his wife, Carolyn; 
two daughters, Paula Jayne Cox of Conyers and 
Mrs. Cathy Patterson of Spartanburg, S.C.; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Floy Jean O'Daniel of Bir- 
mingham and Mrs. Martha Stevens of Atlanta. 
Mr. Cox was an Active Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 


Ira Eugene Russell, Jr., “57 of Eustis, Fla., 
died December 24. A retired high school coach 
and World War II veteran, Mr. Russell is sur- 
vived by two sons, Michael Lynn Russell of 
Eustis and Richard Russell of Starke, Fla.; three 
brothers, Herman Russell of Panama City, Fla., 
Howard Russell and Earl Russell, both of Bir- 
mingham; and a sister, Mrs. Nola R. Parks of 
Calera. He was a Life Member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 


Patricia Epps Cox ‘58 of Panama City, Fla., 
died October 25, 1979. Survivors include her 
husband, C. Howard Cox ‘56 


Sam J. Moore ‘59 of Birmingham died 
November 18. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; 
son, Sam J. Moore, Jr.; three brothers, Aubrey 
Moore, Morrell Moore, and Lamar Moore, all of 
Birmingham; four sisters, Mrs. Mattie Putman 
of Hanceville, Mrs. Ruby Kite, Mrs. Doris 
Pearman, and Mrs. Lonnie Deffnall, all of Bir- 
mingham,; and two grandchildren. 


Ruth E. Lambert ‘60 of Bay Minette died 
November 6. Survivors include her mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Lambert of Bay Minette. She was 
a Life Member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. 


Ruby Chambers McLendon ‘60 of Franklin, 
Ga., died October 17, 1981. Survivors include 


her husband, W. E. McLendon. 
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Alabama's Contribution to the Humanities 


A chilly o 


lute vider 


in December found this threesome in Opelika, shooting a scene for The Alabama Experience, a 
the scriptwriter and director, 


Jerry Brown 67, 


irveying Alabama's contribution to the hum: 


1¢ off-camera narrator, Dr. Caine Campbell, associate dean of the School of Arts and Sciences The 


dent 


ds cue cards fo 


yeraman is Tom Lenard of Auburn Television, and his helper is production assistant Larry Shaw, an Auburn stuc 
Photo by Mark Almond '8 


Class Reunion 
Schedule '83 


Class of 1917—April 30 (A-Day) 

Class of 1923—October 21-22 (Miss. State) 

Class of 1926—October 21-22 (Miss. State) 

Class of 1928—October 21-22 (Miss. State) 

Class of 1933—Nov, 4-5 HOMECOMING 
(Maryland) 

Class of 1938—Sept. 30-Oct. 1 (Fla. State) 

1936-37 Football Teams Sept. 30-Oct. | (FSU) 

Class of 1943—Sept. 30-Oct. 1 (FSU) 

Class of 1958—Sept. 16-17 (Texas) 
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bama Senator Tom Heflin addresses a group of club boys and girls in the late Twenties, 
n Service Collections. Archives is seeking to expand its 
ngs. (See page 14). At the same time, a group of Auburn professors and alumni are 


participating in the Alabama History and Heritage Festival being held across the state until May. (See page 3). 


